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AGRICULTURE. 


A pig should make a pound a day 
for every day of its life. If it does this 
it will be ready fer the market at any 
time after it is six montha old. If we 
desire the lean pork we must egin to 
cultivate the grazing hog. 

It is calculated that one ecre of 
clover will produce 800 pounds of pork 
if properly pastured with eight good, 
thrifty, growing shoats. In what cther 
way could it be made to pay better, 
and how could pork be made more 
cheaply ? 

It is not the land, but the man, 
usually, at fault when the crops are 
poor, and the man is to be credited 
when they are large and profitable. It 
is very certain that the success of a 
man’s work depends upon the amount 
of inteliigence possesaed by the man 
himself. 

A few papers of herb seeds, such as 
Sage, parsley and the like, should be 
found in every farmer’sgarden. They 
are easily grown, and a home supply 
Will not unly save paying out a gocd 
deal of money in the course of the year. 
but the surplus may be sold at rates 
Which leave a good profit. The demand 
18 not large in any neighborhood, but 
for the amount of land and labor re 


= few garden products pay as 
well, 











The farmer who works so many 
hours, and so hard with his hands, that 
he has no time to read and, add to what 
he learns by his own experience, the ex- 
perience of others engaged in the same 
business, wiil be sure to work for very 
Small pay. There is no danger of any 
Man knowing too much about his busi- | 
hess, but there is danger that, while he 
18 working with all his might, othera 
Will know a great deal more than he 
does, and he will be left bebind, in the 
race after the dollar, that isthe reward 
of the labor directed by the knowledge 


Gained, by receding the experience of 
Others, 


TO PROTECT MELGN VINES FROM 
THE DEPREDATIONS 
OF INSECTS. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Prepare. some small beds six to eight 
inches square in the melon patch or in 
the immediate vicinity thereof by dig- 
ging the ground and supplying a proper 
quantity of rich earth. Sow melon 
seed thereon, a seed for about every 
square inch, cover with rich earth, and 
use as a final covering some well-rotted 
chip manure. A handfulof hen manure 
should be sprinkled on top of the melon 
hills. The insects will prefer the tender 
plants of the beds to those of the hills. 
Thé hen manure will have a tendency 
to drive them to the beds, as they do 
not like its presence. The chip manure 
furnishes an additional attraction, as 
they can readily hide beneath it. When 
the beds become weli charged with in- 
eects apply suddenly about a peck of 
dirt, tramp down and that settles it 
A board placed over a portion of the 
beds, say one or two, may provide an 
additional attraction. The insects can 
soon be exterminated. Other beds 
may be sown a week afier the first, 

BrYAN TYSON. 
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THE BUSINESS FARMER. 

The business farmer is to day the one 
who succeeds where a dozen others 
make a bare living. The business 
farmer knows what his resources are, 
and how far these are cffset by his 
liabilities. The business farmer knows 
almost toa dollar how much his corn 
crop or his cotton crop is costing him 
when ready for market. He knows 
whether this and that cow in his dairy 
is a source of profit through a liberal 
flow of milk testing well in butter fat, 
compared with the cost of producing 
the product, or is ‘‘eating her bead cff” 
in expenseof laborand feed, Hekeeps 
posted regarding market conditions; 
not only for the moment, and in his 
local town, but in the broad sense of 
the world’s probable cupplies ard re. 
quirements. In a word, the manage- 
ment of the farm is conducted as thor- 
oughly and as intelligently as is the 
business of the banker, the merchant 
or the manufacturer. Compare this 
position with the ridiculous advice 


*| given by an esteemed subscriber who 


writes us that, in his opinion, to suc 
cessfully raiso and market a crop thc 
farmer should ‘‘first study carefully a 
commission merchant’s price list of the 
previous year, selecting those products 
which then commanded the highest 
price anc then act accordingly.” It is 
the up to date farmer who finds a profit 
on his ledger at the end of the year; 
not the cone who looks backward rather 
than forward.—Farm and Home. 
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YOUNG CLOVER. 

So many praises are given by moat 
agriculturai writers to young clover as 
& very valuable and autriiious fecd 
thatit becomes necessary to distinguish 
clearly whatis referred to. The really 
valuable young clover is the second 
crop growth which springs up after the 
first cuttiag in June. It is at this time 
that the clover roots begin to form the 
noduies which decompose air in the 
soil and make vee of its nitrogen. This 
nitrogen, apparently, to some extent, 
goes into the top growth, though this 
may only be from the increase of nitro 
gen in the soil, and its absorption by 
the roots throughbrains. The later this 
young clover is allowed to grow up to 
the time of seed forming, the more nu 
tritious the herbage will be. At seed- 
ing time the clover stalks become hard 
and fibrous, detracting from their value 
as feed 

Early in the epring young clover is 
less palatable and nutritious than are 
any of the grasses. Its roots are strik- 
ing downward towards the subsoil the 
second spring of the cloyer growth. So 
there is less plant food for the clover 
roots to get early in the season than 
there is for grass roots, which run 
mostly near the surface, and are quick 
ly warmed by the bright sprivg sun. 
shine, This is nota theory. Thecow, 
if given a chance, will make atest that 
no one can dispute. If there is any old 
grass pasture in the field, the cow will 
eat that rather than clover, until the 
time that clover comes into head, and 
then will leisurely snip off the sweet 
blossoms, leaving the lower part of the 
clover untouched. It is this which 
makes clover unsuitable for pasturing, 
unless the object be to let a great 
amount of clover staiks go back to the 
soil as manure. 

Neither in this early growth of clover 
of much value as a fertilizer if plowed 
under. Itis the nitrogenous substance 








which makes it nutritious for the cow 
that most increases its manurial value. 
In fact, all through the second year’s 
growth the richness of the soil where 
clover is grown increases. This is 
probably from the extension of clover 
roots iuto the subsoil, and also from the 
decomposition of air in the soil, which 
goes on at increasing ratio until frost 
checks clover growth in the fall.— 
American Cultivator. 
——————s +> oo————————_— 
A NEW FODDER CROP. 

The soja bean is one of the newer 
fodder piants that are not sufficiently 
appreciated, according to The Ameri 
can Agriculturist, authority for the 
following: Thescja bean is a legumi- 
nous or clover like piant, which seems 
to posses great facility for getting its 
nitrogen from the air.. Thedry matter 
in either the green fodder or straw of 
the soja bean contains twice as mugh 
fat and protein asin fodder corn, while 
the grain is hardiy exceeded in richness 
by cotton seed meal. Indeed, itis prob- 
ably true that ‘‘these beans are the 
richest known vegetable substance,” 
and as they can be raised in any climate 
or soil that will mature corn, this crop 
enables the Northern farmer to raise 
ecncentrated feed instead of buying it. 

The medium green variety is best for 
forage, being leafy and succulert. In 
fairly fertile soil it will produce 10 to 
12 tons of green fodder per acre. It 
should be sown in drills 2} feet apart, 
using 1 to 14 bushels of seed per acre. 
Sow about corn planting time and cul 
tivate fre-iy early in the season. It 
will produce a valuable fodder for stall 
feeding in August or early September, 
to be fed green or put into the silo in 
the proportion of one part soja bean to 
two paris of corn. Such silage is a 
balanced feed for milk cows. The black 
variety is a good fodder plant, but not 
equal to the green. Both kinds will 
ripen seed wherever the larger kinds of 
corn mature. Owing to the wonderful 
root development of the medium green 
variety, it hasan admirable effect on 
the soil when the stubble is plowed un 
der. Like the action of alfalfa on land 
adapted to that crop, the seja bean 
brings to the upper stratta of soil plant 
food from below. 

—_————s 0s oe 


GROWING BIG ONIONS. 


The New Method as Practiced by a Min- 
nesota Farmer, 

A contributor to The National Stcck- 

nan and Farmer, writicg from Free- 
born county, Minn., says: 

OF all the iarge varieties of onions, 
the Pr’zstaker has given me best re- 
sults, bui it requires a long season for 
fuil development. In our cold latitude 
the safest way is to start the plants un- 
der glass early enough to have them of 
good size by the time the ground is in 
condition. Transplanting so many 
planta may seem like a big job, and it 
is, and yet it is scarcely more than are 
the fish band weeding and hoeing 
where seed is sown in the field. There 
is @ great gain, too, in having well 
filied rowsof evenly distributed plants 
Noseed drill will place the seed exactly 
right—it leaves either too many or too 
few. Some of the seeds fail to grow, 
and the plants come up uneven, but 
the traneplanting plan gives ever rows. 

Onion plants are hardy enough to 
recover from the eff: cts of transpiant- 
ing. If the soil about the plants is dry 
when they are taken up, the thread- 
like roots are apt to break off close to 
the bulb, To prevent this, the soil 
should be wet until it is soft before the 
plants are taken up. Before beginning 
to transplant I have the ground thor 
oughly fitted and all marked off in 
long straight rows. Then several hun- 
dred plants are taken to the field at a 
time and kept thoroughly wet during 
the work of setting out, which is done 
with a sharp, flat stick or dibble. Iset 
the piants nearly six inches apart. I 
used to set at four inches, but prefer'to 
give plenty of room. Even if one gots 
oD an average & Bix ounce onion (many 
single buibs weigh between one ard 
two pounds) for every half foot of 
space, that will give a yield of 400 
bushels per acre when rows are 18 
inches apart. 

The time to traneplant is when the 
soil is moist, as it is a day or two after 
rain, One can then do so much better 
work and do itso much fasier that it 
pays to wait and watch for the right 
time. When the eurface egoil is dry 
and loose, it is d:fficult tomake suitable 
holes in it. "When the dibble is drawn 
out, the soil falls in and haif fil’s the 
hele. Then if the plant is inserted its 
roots coil up into a knot and are in dry 
soil and too near the surface. 





THE CANADA FARMER'S CREED. 


The Canadian agriculturists have 
been putting their ideas into concrete 
form, and atarecent convention put 
out the following creed, which may be 
read with profit by their American 
neighbors: 

‘*We believe in small farms and thor 
ough cultivation; we believe that the 
soil lives to eat, as wellas the owner, 
and ought, therefore, to be well ma- 
nured; we believe in going to the bot 
tom of things, and, therefore, deep 
plowing, and enough of it, all the bet- 
ter if it be subsoil plow; we believe in 
large crops which leave the land better 
than they found it, making both the 
farm and the farmer rich at once; we 
believe that every farm should own a 
good farmer; we believe that the fer- 
tilizer of any soil is a spirit of industry, 
enterprise and intelligence; without 
these, lime, gypsum and guano would 
be of little use; we believe in good 
fences, good farm houses, good orch 
ards and good children enough to 
aather the fruit; we believe in a clean 
kitchen, a neat wife in it, a clean cup- 
board, a clean dairy, and a clean con 
science; we believe that to ask a man’s 
advice is not stooping, but of much 
venefit; believe that to keep a place for 
everything, and everything in its place, 
saves many astep and is pretty sure 
to lead to gocd tools and to keeping 
them in order; we belicve that kind 
ness to stock, like good shelter, is sav- 
ing of fodder; we believe that itisa 
good thing to keep an eye on experi- 
ments, and note all, good and bad; we 
believe that it is a good rule to soil 
grain when ib is ready; we believe in 
producing the best butter and cheese, 
and marketing it when it is ready.” 

eh 8 0 

Much labor in cultivation may be 
saved by making corn rows straight. 
It is very bard to hold the cultivator 
so as to miss hills that are alternately 
& few inches out of plumb line one side 
or the other. Tho result is that in try- 
ing to save the hil!s it is impossible to 
cultivate the soil as it should be or to 
take all the weeds. With the corn in 
4 siraight line earth may be drawn 
from the stalk and thrown back again 
so as to destroy all the weeds while 
they aresmall. It requires not only a 
true eye in the driver, but an active, 
strong horse to draw the marker 
straight across the field. It is not 
every manor horse that can ever be 
taught to doit, Those who can should 
be paid extra for the job, for their 
work is really skilled labor. 


——— 0 0-0 a 
LOWER INTEREST ON FARM 
MORTGAGES, 


Refunding operations are being con- 
ducted upon an enormous ecale by pub 
lic and private corporations. The Lake 
Shore Railroad has recently replaced 
ite 7 per cent. bonded indebtedness with 
anew issue of bonds bearing only 3} 
per cent, and runuing 100 years, raving 
in interest nearly $2,000,000 per year 
on the total issue of $50,000,000. _ The 
New York Central Railroad proposes 
to refund its $70,000,000 of 4 5, 6ana7 
per cent. bonds by hundred year 34 per 
cent,, thus saving over a million dol 
lara @ year in interest, or enough to 
pay an «xtra dividend of over i per 
cent. on the capital stock. Other rail- 
road managers will probably attempt 
to imitate this example. The Financial 
Chronicle prints a list of railroads 
whose bonds bearing 5 to 7 per cent. 
interest amount to over $70(,000 000. 
It refunded at an average of 4 per cent 
it shows that the savings of these cor- 
porations would be upward of $20,- 
000,000 @ year. 

Now the farmer’s bonds (that is, the 
mortgages on his real estate) ought to 
be refunded. The average interest on 
them is over 7 per cent., ranging from 
5 per cent. at the East to over 20 per 
cent. at the West and South. The total 
amount of these farm mortgages is 
about a billion dollars. If they could 
be refunded at an average of 5 percent , 
the 2 per cent. thus saved would put 
$20,000,000 into the farmers’ pcckets 
every year. Refunded atan average 
of 4 per cent, the saving would be 
$30,000,000 a year. Every mortgaged 
farmer can see at Ouce what it would 
mean to him to reduce by one-fourth 
or one third the interest he now pays. 

The necessity for such refunding 
operations is even greater with the 
farmer than with the railroad. Farm 
prices and profits have declined quite 
as much if not more than traneporta 
tion rates. The farmer has economized 
to the utmost to meet this cut in his 
receipts; he has probably reduced his 
expenses in even a larger proportion 
thaa railroads have. Now the railroad 


goes still further, and is saving from 
one-fourth to one half the interest on 
its debts, thus enabling good properties 
to earn fair dividends on honest capit- 
alizations. But the farmer has not 
been able to reduce the rate of interest 
he pays on his mortgage, and is thus 
deprived of the saving in interest that 
in many cases would repfesent the 
farmer’s sole profit. 

“The big refunding schemes above re- 
ferred to and others that have already 
been carried out, and the low rate of 
interest upon National, State and mu- 
nicipal bonds of undoubted character, 
show that capital is to be satisfied in 
future with 3 and 5 per cent. on the 
same securities that formerly paid 4 to 
8 per cent. This mcans, if it means 
anything, that the capitalist (whether 
he has $100 or $1,000,000) believes that 
the cay of big returns on safe invest: 
ments has gone not to return for many 
years, if ever. This is equivalent tc 
sayiog that large profits in all ordinary 
business are tobe no more, And this 
means, shouid it so prove, that farm- 
ing, like other industry, must be man 
aged ona hardpan basis. Consequently 
it iseven moreimperative to the farmer 
to refund his mortgage at a lower rate 
than it is to a Corporation, State or 
city. The latter can’t afford to pay 
present comparatively high rates of in- 
terest, but if they are obliged to do so, 
they can raise the money or reduce 
dividends. But it is a vital necessity 
with the farmer—too often a matter of 
life and death. He must either reducsa 
his interest or lose his farm. Such a 
fate is even worse for society in general 
than it is for the individual alone. 

Oiber things being ¢ qual, the interest 
rate depends upon the security. But 
the mortgaged farms of America, 
carrying as they do an average debt of 
only about one third their value, and 
being the basis of all prosperity, nay, 
of existence itself, are certainly as good 
security as the best railroad properties. 
Indeed, American railways as a class 
are mortgaged for all they are worth— 
their 5,500 million bonded debts ex- 
ceeds by $500,000,000 their capital stock, 
and three quarters of their stc ck doesn’t 
pay dividends. The mortgege indebt- 
edness on ali the farms in the United 
States is hardly one-fifth the amount 
of the railroad bonds, and the margin 
between debt and value is three times 
as large on farms as on railroads. 

The obstacie to the refunding of farm 
mortgages lies not in the lack of secur- 
ity, but in the absence of a feasible 
pian and machinery for carrying it 
out, Now a pian can be devised to ac 
complish this rc funding of farm bonds. 
It must be devised —Farm and Home. 
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The duties on farm products in the 
Dingley tariff bill pass for humor al! 
right. But to take a serious view of 
the situation, it is apparent that the 
politicians and the raouopolists think 
they can deceive the poor farmer ove 
more time, at least. The truth ie, that 
the farmers of this ccuntry exporta 
bundred dollars’ worth of products to 
possibly one dollars’ worth imported 
here from other countries, and the 
benefits of that portion of the Dingley 
bill will be in ebout the same propor 
tion—100 chances against the farmer 
to one in his favor. But, then, lots of 


farmers voted for it. 
a eh om 0 


SUBSOILING, 


Our ordinary prairie and bluff soil, 
as plowed year after year toa depth 
of four cr fiveinches, becomes impacted 
just below the shallow, mellow surface 
by the treading of the horses in the 
furrow and the preesure of the plow in 
rolling the furrows until it becomes 
almost as impervious as hardpan, 
writes Prof. J. L. Budd. Sudsoiling to 
a depth of from twelve to fifteen ir ches 
gives a deep bed, that holds moisture 
even during a trying season. During 
the past 25 years we have practiced a 
method of subsoiling in garden, potato 
field nursery which has given remark- 
able results with little increased cost. 
We subsoil deeply under tho rows only, 
just prior toplanting. With thie plar, 
the summer rains run under the rows, 
and, if the fall is considerable, it per 
colates from the softened trenches un- 
der the intervening spaces and softens 
the whole surface. As an instance, in 
planting potatoes in garden or field, we 
mark out the rows with the subsoil 


lifter, running it under each row toa 
depth of from 12 to 15 inches. Oa this 
deep, mellow seed bed the seed is 
dropped, and pressed down by stepping 
on the pieces. The pressure of the foot 
sinks the seed down in the mellow fur- 
row four or five inches, permitting per 
fect covering with a harrow. Over 
these trenches we have grown 300 
bushels per ecre, when on untrenched 





soil the yield was less than 100 bushels. 
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‘THE DAIRY. 
CARE OF CALVES, 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

It does not pay to turn calves out 
until the days and nights are warm. I 
have eeen calves put in an outside pen 
soearly that they actually lost flesh 
acd strength which it took months to 
recover. Quite frequently cold storms 
come on in May when the calif is very 
apt totake cold. Ifovertaken by such 
a storm, the calf ought to be put into 
the barn at once. The minute a calf 
begins to shiver it is going backward. 
Scours then follow and loss is certain. 

Whole milk is not so whelesome a 
food for the growing calif as part ckim 
miik-to which a handful of shorte or oil 
meal or a little of both has been added. 
Sweet milk tends towards fatness. We 
do not care so much for flesh in the 
calf which is intended for the dairy as 
we do for milk giving characteristice, 
Thesa may be developed, yes, must be 
brought out while the calf is young by 
a liberal diet which shall give the ani- 
mal vitality and capacity to est and 
digest the ration which will be given it 
later on. 

There are many nowadays who pro- 
feas to give us the key note to succes in 
dairying. There is many a “‘lo here!” 
and ‘‘lo there!” In most of these cal- 
culations, the cow is placed first. This 
I believe to be wrong, decidedly wrong. 
First and foremost stands, and must 
stand the man. Give aman who pos- 
sesses the true instinct of a dairyman, 
and success will follow. Such a man 
will necessarily soon gather about him 
a good herd and good mechanical ap- 
pliances. He will develop hiscows and 
work upa good market. This done, 
what‘remains needful to ensuresuccers? 
* Rainbows are beautiful. Chasing 
them passer away theidle hour. But 
we have no use for themin dairying. 
Some men spend half their lives work- 
ing up some theory only to cast itaside 
at the end. It is well to be ambitious, 
but let it be along practical lines. 

Butter which is put up in attractive 
form almost sella self. If offered for 
sale in a stained, leaky tub, with a 
soiled and discolored rag over the top 
of it, the buyer almost instinctively 
turns away from it. Butter is made to 
eat. If we “spleen” against it on ac- 
count of its unfavorable appearance, 
what comfort do we derive from its use 
after it reaches the table? It pays above 
all things to be neat with butter. 


E. L. VINcENT. 
Broome Co., N. Y. 


a 
HONGR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUBE, 

Lass week there stepped into the 
Dairyman sanctum a very bright, in- 
teresting lady, who introduced herself, 
in a modest manner, as Mrs. Gwenlil- 
lian Halladay, formerly Miss Morgan, 
of Wales. Weatonce recognized the 
lady as one of the very noted butter 
makers of the United Kingdom, and 
enjoyed, very much, an hour’s talk 
with her. Mrs. Halladay is now a 
resident of Wisconsin, having married 
here. She is an intelligent illustration 
of what e plucky, intelligent girl can 
make of herself, in skill and reputation, 
in the study of dairy science and prac- 
tice. She was raised on a dairy farm 
in the mouatsing of Wales, After 
winosing first priz3 at the Brit’sh Dairy 
Farmer's Association at the Interna- 
tional Contest, London, in 1886, she 
was employed by Prof. Long, in Lon- 
don, to make butter, from which the 
House of Commons was supplied, and 
also as a teacher of butter making. 
She was next employed in the Island 
of Jersey, to start acreamery, where 
she remained seven months, She was 
also employed as a teacher of butter 
making in England and Wales, for 
four years, during which time she re- 
ceived a silver medal, and a certificate 
signed by Queen Victoria, as President 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, of 
England. This certificate, Mrs. Halla- 
day exhibits with commendable pride. 
Among the other trophies of her skill, 
is a diamond ring, appropriately in- 
ecribed, a gift of public spirited citizans 
of Walss, for the honor she had ccn- 
ferred on that portion of the Kingdom. 
—Hoard’s Dairyman., 
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In many parts of Europe the goat is 
regarded as a very important animal. 
Ite milk is there highly valued, and 
considering the small amount of feed it 
requires to support life, the number of 
goats that can be kept on the same 
herbage will, perhaps, supply as much 
milk as if the same feed had been fed 
tocows. But the greatest value of the 
goat is for pasturing rocky land that 





cattle will starve on, 
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“Tam standing now just behind the 
curtain, and in full glow of the coming 
eunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with tts 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
tng look u:; @ country whose govern- 
ment 18 ¢ 








the people, for the le, 
and by the people,”—L. L. Polk, July 
th, 1890. 
N. R. P. A. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is said that General Weyler is 
anxious to give an ‘‘at home” in Spain 
at an early date. 

The resolution appropriating $50,000 
for the relief of destitute Americans in 
Cuba, which passed the Senate a few 
days ago, was concurred in by the 
House Friday. 

A Gaorgia paper announces the names 
of nine Democratic candidates for Gov- 
ernor in the field, and many precincts 
not heard from. Pupulists are pretty 
rank office seekers, but they never all 
get after one office. 

Dan and Bradstreet’s commercial 
agencies claim there was a great im- 
provement in trade throughout the 
country last week and that the busi 
ness failures were about ‘‘normal.” 
We hope so, but those brethren have 
fooled us so often that we still hesitate. 


An Oklahoma preacher tried to reach 
one of his appointments on a recent 
Sunday, but could not cross a swollen 
stream near thechurch. He got thecon- 
gregation to assemble on the other 
bank, however, and fired his sermon 
over the water, dispensing with the 
usual collection features. 


The boys at Princeton College jike to 
make the newcomers feel at home. 
Since ex President Cleveland moved to 
that burg the boys raided a poultry 
farm one night, and when Grover got 
up the next morning about six hundred 
ducks were strolling around his in 
front yard. It is said that Grover's 
mouth fairly watered, but he couldn’t 
shoot. 


The goldbugs claim that they are not 
hostile to silver; that they have been 
quietly coining and putting into circu 
lation quite a quantity of silver coin 
during the past few months, which is 
true if the mint reports are true. Pos- 
sibly there is some connection between 
the increase in business and the coin- 
age of silver, as the claims of both come 
at the same time. 

President McKinley has just learned 
that about six hundred Americans are 
in destitute circumstances and are suf 
fering oppression in Cuba. He promptly 
sent a message to Congress asking 
immediate action. Now what about 
the hundreds of thousands in destitute 
circumstanees and the millions feeling 
the hand of oppression right here in 
Americ3? Mac should put on his 
‘‘nigh” glasses for a brief period. 

—= +> + oe 


A DISSATISFIED CONSTITUENT, 





A Democratic member of the House 
has received aletter from an active 
politician of that party in his district 
calling attention to the fact that he is 
reported in the Congressional Record 
almost every day as being “paired” 
with a Republican. ‘I don’t doubt 
your loyalty to the party,” reads the 
letter, ‘‘but I think the boys would like 
it a good deal better if you paired with 
Democrats instead of Republicans.”— 





DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT OF 
THE PENITENTIARY. 
It wil! be remembered that the late 
Democratic Superintendent of the Peni- 
tentiary, in his retiring hours made a 
report in which he flourished about 
his having put the penitentiary upon a 
self supporting basis and showed on 
paper that he had vast quantities of 
corn and cotton and hogs and turnips. 
Itis just as well that the tax payers 
shall have the facts about this matter. 
Weare hearing very much about Dem- 
ocratic incompetency, mismanagement 
and corruption and cruelty in the 
State’s prison; we want the facts. We 
want the New Board and the new Su 
perintendent to work them up and give 
us the truth. The Governor appointed 
on this new Board representatives of 
all three political parties. Now let us 
have a detailed statement showing all 
about this ‘‘self supporting” institution. 
It is said that the Treasurer’s books 
show that instead of being self sup- 
porting it has been self sinking at a 
lively rate. 
What about that $18,000 debt due to 
the prison by certain parties who were 
supposed to be wealthy and who held 
themselves out as rich men and who 
hired convicts from the State and 
had them on the Castle Hayne planta 
tion near Wilmington, and were per- 
mitted to beat the State to the tune of 
about $20,000, and when pay day came 
did not even give their own notes but 
gave the unendorsed notes of an insol- 
ventcorporation? Aseverybody knows, 
it is one of the tricks of the money 
sharks when they find that they are in 
danger of having to pay their debts to 
have themselves incorporated and 
thereby avoid personal liability. We 
are informed that the late Supsrintend 
ent, Mr. Leazsr, told the new Board 
and the new Superintendent, Mr. Smith, 
that for this debt he held as collateral 
$17,000 of mortgege bonds out of an 
issue of $50,000 against this Castle 
Hayne syndicate. It turns out that 
the issue of these bonds is $88,500, so 
that the State instead of having $17,- 
000 out of $50,000 has got $17,000 out of 
$88 500, and now it seems that the State 
will be lucky if it gets twenty cents on 
the dollar on this $18,000 debt. Weare 
informed that Mr. Leazer claims that 
he is not responsible for this gouge on 
the State and says that it was done by 
hisDemocratic predecessor, but whether 
this be so or not, it looks like after 
being four years in office he should 
have known enough about his business 
to be able to tell the amount of his col- 
laterals. 
We shall insist that the new Board 
give a statement to the public showing 
just what they found on hand when 
they came into the control of this insti 
tution. The people want it, they want 
it 80 as to be able to see what becomes 
of it in their hands and also to compare 
it with the claims of the late Damo 
cratic administration. 
mth 9 0 
SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Mr. George E. Boggs, of Waynesville, 
N. C., has torwarded us a communica- 
tion relative to the proposed Populist 
conference at Nashville, Tenn., on July 
4th next. He asks several q 1estions, 
and they being the meat of the article 
we will simply incorporate the ques 
tions with our answers. Questions: ‘‘Is 
THE PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER still a mem- 
ber of the National Press Association? 
Wasit represented at the meeting held 
in Memphis this spring? Does it ap 
prove cr disapprove of the action taken 
at that meeting in regard to calling a 
conference of Pvpulists?” 

1st. Tox PROGRESSIVE FARMER is a 
member of the National Reform Press 
Association. 2d. It was not repre- 
sented at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Reason: The editor could not 
attend at the time. We published the 
proceedings and endorsed what was 
done. 

In answer to ths third question we 
will say that this paper is not very en- 
thusiastic either way. We are neither 
for nor against the proposed confer- 
ence. If a majority think it nec 
essary at this time we are will- 
ing; if not, it can be held later on. 
The people want to get right and stay 
right, and this they will do if let alone. 
It is so-called leaders who have brought 
about all the complications, and the so 
called leaders will hardly be able to im 
prove the situation. 

In order that our meaning be fully 
understood, it will be necessary to re- 
calla little bit of history, and as the 
views of this writer are wanted, we 
will give them freely. 

This writer opposed the ‘late conven- 
tion” idea last year. At that time we 
did not doubt the good intentions of 
the advocates of that plan, but thought 
wetaw the beginning of a dangerous 
error. We went to the National Con. 
vention at St. Louis asa delegate. If 
the action of the Chicago Convention 
had not made it plain enough it was 
made so at St. Louis. We soon found 
that instead of a ‘‘fusion.” or ‘‘co oper- 
ation” or ‘‘amalgamation” of the silver 


see, provided it was done decently, 
there was to be acomplete surrender 
of the Populist party to the Democratic 
machine during the campaign. We 
believed then and believe now that 
many Democrats are sincere in their 
expressed convictions, but the machine 
leadership of that party is as 
rotten as politicians ever get. We 
had no faithin that farce played at 
Chicago. 

So at Ss. Louis we opposed the sur- 
render, joined with the 200 reform 
editors and the hundreds of ‘‘middle of 
the road” delegates who opposed the 
“surrender.” Asa delegate we voted 
and worked for the election of a mid. 
dle of the road chairman, for the nomi- 
nation of Wateon for Vice President 
and Norton as President. But enough 
delegates were manipulated somehow 
(we don’t say corruptly) to nominate 
Bryan. We were not opposed to Bryan, 
but had no faith in his machine, and 
time does not make us think any more 
of him or his associates. Chairman 
Allen’s tactics were simply outrageous, 
This writer offered to join any number, 
small or large, to run a Norton and 
Watson ticket and save the party. But 
the delegates did not seem to know 
whatto do. Finally many chose Bryan 
as the lesser of two evils. 

We do not know what can be done 
at a National conference. We fear 
that many good men cannot attend on 
account of scarcity of money. With. 
out the rank and file represented the 
conference cannot be of benefit. But 
if it is held, we trust that wisdom wii 
guide those who participate, and that 
they will do nothing rash, nothing to 
make bad matters worse. The need of 
a new party is growing greater every 
day, but if they intend to deliver it to 
some other party machine, as was done 
in St. Louis, the conference will be a 
failure. Bad leadership should be un- 
horsed, but care should be taken not to 
drive good men away from us and to 
avoid all entangling alliances in the 
future, especially ‘‘surrenders.” 
met em ee 
IS THE WORLD GROWING BET- 
TER? 

Now and then something turns up to 
cause us tothink so. Therecent court 
decisions taxing corporations are feath 
ers showing the direction of ‘the wind. 
The war against trusts, which is as- 
suming such proportions, and break- 
ing out in unexpected quarters, is en- 
couraging. At present Broker Chap- 
man, of New York, is serving a 30 
day sentence in the jail at Washing 
ton city for refusing to answer ques 
tons regarding the sugar trust investi 
gation. The finest legal talent, the 
most powerful influence, ualimited 
quantities of money, were brought to 
bear, but Chapman couldn’t escape his 
sentence. Such a thing would not 
have happened ten years ago or 
two years ago. Cleveland would 
have pardoned Chapman. McKinley 
may not be a better man than 
Cleveland, he may be surrounded 
by the same horrible influences, but he 
and his managers see the handwriting 
oa the wall. They were afraid to par- 
don Chapman. Cleveland would have 
done so regardless of public sentiment. 
A criminal himself, he stood by his 
kind. Public sentiment i; bet‘er, the 
leaven is working. The Alliance edu 
cation has not been in vain, Great 
men, great newspapers, thinkers of 
every class and condition are subscrib 
ing to the pure and elevating doctrines 
of the Alliance. 
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TO MAKE FARMERS OF PRINTERS 


A proposition has been made to 
Typographical union No. 6 of New 
York through James B. Connell, one of 
its oldest members, which he says is 
for the benefit of all connected with the 
organization, both employed and un 
employed. The proposition is that the 
union can have for the asking 5,000 
acres of land in Potter county, Pa, a 
few hours by rail from New York, 
upon the following conditions: 

That 1,000 of the 5,000 acres shall be 
held by the union free for the use of 
any of its members in good standing 
for one year, the balance to be sold in 
plots not to exceed 15 acres each. The 
developments of the land is to be under 
the direction of a practical and up to 
date farmer. The land, Mr. Connell 
says, is worth $25,000, and the donor, 
whoever he may be, offers to give $10, 
000 in cash provided a like amount is 
given by the union toward the develop 
ment of the land, $1,000 to be paid 
down and $500 paid monthly there. 
after. N>t more than 100 members of 
the union are to be provided for dur- 
ing the first year, but 100 additional 
member will be provided for annually 
thereafter. 
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Waunet is a little town in Chitauqua 
county, Kansas. There is a doctor 
there who is proprietor of the drug 
store, justice of the peace and consta- 
ble. He sells the boys liquor, and then 
arrests and fines them for drunken- 
ness. One day last week he had three 
of the five voters of the town in his 








Chicago Record. 


forces, something we were anxious to 


court at the same time. 


SOME WHOLESOME ADVICE, 


After calling the farmers cranks and 
anarchists for along time, the cotton 
mill men met at Greensboro the other 
day to raise cane about unj st freight 
rates, etc. Now if thege cotton mill 
men would only goto work, quit sit- 
ting around on goods boxes whittling 
and complaining, they would come out 
allright. They will fiod out tt the 
government can’t put money into their 
pockets. If they will go to work and 
make something to sell, they will not 
find time to kick against imaginary 
evils. People who work six days in 
the week are not howling against cor 
poratione, freight rates, or anything 
else. The cotton mill men should stay 
out of politics, They put in entirely 
too much timeresoluting against every- 
thing in sight. Go to work and you 
will be happy.” 

——— a 0 oe 


FLIPPANCY, 


There is no surer sign of inability to 
answer argument than fi: ppant treat 
ment of it. There is a recogniz>d ne 
cessity every where for some check on 
legislation by which whenever the 
legislature fails to exccute the public 
will, or betrays it, the mischief can be 
remedied. There can be no higher ideal 
in a government founded upon the cor. 
ner stone of the popular will than to 
secure & faithful execution of that will. 
4s one of the most likely means for 
that end, the Referendum and Initia- 
tive have been suggested. The former 
is but the usual system by which un 
the adoption of a Constitution it is sub- 
mitted to the people for approval. So, 
it is suggested, that whenever an act 
passed by a legislature is so repugnant 
to public sentiment that one fifth of 
the voters (or some other prescribed 
ratio) petition to that end the act shall be 
submitted to the people at the polls. It 
will be acheck upon bribery, and other 
misconduct in legislators, and is in 
tended to secure the real sovereignty 
of the people. In like manner, when 
ever & measure demanded by the pub- 
lic, like two cents railroad fares, for 
instance, is defeated by the lobby, the 
measure on the petition of one fifth of 
the electorate, shall be. submitted by- 
the legislature to the will of their mas 
ters, the sovereign people, at the ballot 
box. Whatever may be said in favor of 
or against, these measures, their object 
ig @ good one—to secure a more faith- 
ful execution of the people’s will. If 
batter measures for that purpose can 
be suggested, it ought to be done. In 
stead of that there are editors who 
profess (we suppose) to believe ina 
popular form of government and to de 
sire the public good, who spend their 
force in attempting to ridicule these 
measures and in pretending not to be 
ableto comprehend them. 


——~0 + 
THE CIGAR UPSET HIM. 


The Result of Too Little Obedience to 
Doctor’s Advice, 

A man was in a very bad way of 
health. After anxious thought he de- 
termined to consult a doctor. The 
latter, after a most minute examina. 
tion, pronounced the patient to be 
suffering from a severe form of dys- 
popsia, and prescribed for him accord 
ingly. He was very particular in giv 
ing full directions as to diet—a light 
breakfast: Cup of cocoa, dry toast and 
other simple fare; plain dinner: Chop, 
no potatoes, glass of claret, and only 
one Cigar per day. Ho was most care 
ful to impress the fact upon the 
patient’s mind that the one cigar 
should never be exteeded, 

The patient went away, and returned 
in a week worse than ever. The doc 
tor was nonplussed. Upon irq iries 
he found that the man had most faith- 
fully carried out all his instructions to 
the letter. 

“I know what it is,” replied the man 
of medicine, ‘‘you’ve had more than 
one cigar a day. It’s the smoking 
that’s done it.” 

‘Yes, I know that, doctor; it’s the 
smoking. But I’ve only had one cigar 
ata time, and that was quite enough, 
for I never smoked in my life until you 
told me to.”—Greensboro Record. 


i ee 
WINSTON REPUBLICAN AGAINST 
TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARES. 





In a recent issue, adverting to the 
Nebraska statute which requires ordin 
ances, contracts or agreements by the 
ooards of any town or city to be sut- 
mitted toa vote of the people therein 
whenever petitioned for by 15 per 
cent. of its voters, we said that if such 
a law existed as to this State the mid- 
night lease of the N. C. Railroad for 
99 years would never have been con 
summated, and that 2 cts. permile rail 
road fares would be adopted at the 
polis in a whoop. The Winston Repub 
lican replied admitting the truth of 
what we said, but added that so would 
a rate of 20 cents for corn and 30 cents 
for wheat—or something to that effect, 
We would say that nothing of the 
kind would happen. 

First, there is a wide difference be- 
tween fixing the rates of common car- 
riers which has been an undoubted 





public right in all time and fixing 





prices for wheat, corn, labor, &c, | 
which are purely private matters, and 
as to whic the public has never bad 
the right to fix rates. 

Secordly. Unlike our cotemporary, 
we believe the people are capable of 
self-government and would not fix un 
justly low rates for railroads—nor 
for wheat and corn (if they had any 
power to fix the latter). It is the mil 
lionaires, rings and syndicates who 
have fixed the present low rates for 
corn, wheat and cotton by putting on 
us an enhanced value dollar. 

Tnat 2cent fares are not too low, 
we can prove by the railroads in 
North Carolina themselves, who re- 
port that their average receipts 
for passengers are 215 cents per 
mile. Thecharge paid by the public 
of 3} cents is necessitated by the mar- 
gin requisite to pay for free pass hold- 
ers. In other words, every traveller 
now pays 215 cents for himself and 
1120 cents towards the transportation 
of the holders of free passes issued to 
those whose influence, or silence, the 
railroad wishes to secure. If the rail- 
roads would stop free passes, the rates 
would, at present receipts, be 2 1 5 cents 
to every body alike. If then they wou'd 
reduce the enormous salaries of their 
officials, and stop their expenditures 
for lobbyists and in running newspa 
pers, they could not only take cff the 
other 15 cent and give us, as has been 
done in the Northwestern States, a flat 
footed 2 cents fare, but the increased 
recepts from the lower rates would 
greatly swell their revenues. If they 
would be just and considerate to the 
people, it would not only be a benefit 
to the public, but an advantage to 
chemeelves. 


—_————3 Soe 
SOME STRAIGHT GOODS. 


The property class is holding up its 
hands in holy horror at Senator Chand- 
ler’s proposition to se’ze the Carnegie 
iron works and finish the battleships. 
But these same people would defend a 
draft to fillan army—seizing human 
beings and send them forward to be 
shot. But property is sacred and hu- 
man life is not! —Appeal to Reason. 

Governor Leedy told the Texas peo 
ple that Kansas was determined to have 
relief from excessive freight charges. 
If there was no other way out of it, 
Kansas would build a road to the gulf. 
There is nothing wild or visionary 
about that. If two million people with 
the wealth of State back of them can- 
not build a railroad, how can acom- 
pany build one?—Commoner, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The big bridge connecting New York 
and Brooklyn is owned by the two 
cities and according to the New York 
World the receipts amount to two mil- 
lion dollars a year, and it isa steady 
source of profit to the people Fares 
have been reduced until it is free to 
persons on foot. Better weges are 
paid and the men who collect fares 
and do other work about the bridge 
have better treatment than those 
serving any of the corporations. 
It is an illustration of the benefits of 
municipal ownership, and as obj ct les 
son cannot fail to create an impression 
highly favorable.—Exchange 

When Senator Harris wasin Congress 
he was known as the leader of those 
who advocated the foreclosure of the 
government mortgage upon the Union 
Pacific Railroads, The time has come 
now when that must be done, but those 
who have opposed the plan of Senator 
Harris charged that there is no law 
under whieh the government can take 
possession, and that the roads must be 
sold. Such a procezs would lose the 
government about half its debt as the 
capitalists seemed to have formed a 
syndicate and virtually agreed to bid 
only about thatamount. Senator Har- 
ris has now dug up a law of 1862. 
which provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall take possession. So 
Senator Harris is beginning to make 
himself felt. — Gazette, Hutchinson, 
Kan. 
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ODD HAPPENINGS. 


Lady of a certain age—I like this 
dress, but it doesn’t match my com 
plexion.” Candid Friend—Oh, that’s 
but a trifle. You can alter your com 
plexion to suit. 

There isa speculation in Texas towns 
as to who has made a pet of a buzzard 
and lost it, as a buzzard wearing a bell 
on its neck has been seen at Suther- 
land Springs and Marcelina. 

An invalid in the family of Rev. 
Joun P. Campbell, of Baltimore, 
sneezed in the night and scared away 
a burglar who had forced an entrance 
to the house through a rear window. 

Legends of nine-lived mules may be 
told some day, along with tales of the 
many lives of cats, if mules make a 
habit of repeating the act of one at 
Paris, Ky., which fell over a 60 foot 
cliff and was not injured. 

Two married women, weighing 160 
pounds each, one 5 feet 10 inches and 
the other 5 feet 4 inches tall, fought a 
fist fight in tight waists and bloomers, 





with their husbands as seconds, at 
Sodom, Ind. Honors were even. 


CREAM OF THE PRESS. 


Hard Hits, Bold Sayings and Patriotic 
Paragraphs From Reform Papers, 

It took 112 days to elect Kentucky's 
new senator. The people could elect a 
senator in a day’—People’s Advocate, , 

Protected by the Rothschilds the 
gentle Turk continues to amuse him. 
self with killing christians.—Fergys 
Globe. , 

The discussion of tariff has cost the 
people of this country more than the 
government has received from all the 
tariff laws ever enacted.—Advance 
Guard. 

The attorneys and recoivers are get. 
ting all the profits out of the raiiroag 
business of the country now. They are 
fleecing the people and stockholderg 
alike.—Woodbury Messenger. 

The people of this country must con. 
trol the government issue of money or 
else they must surrender their liber. 
ties. This is becoming more apparent 
every day.—American Eaterprise. 

When the banks control the entire 
volume of the currency, how easily 
they can callin their bank notes and 
declare a panic. Whenever they can 
reap great rewards this will be done,— 
Nonconformist. 

Four great ‘“‘silver Democratic” 
states have defeated bills to prohibit 
the demonetization of silver by private 
contract. They have done thie, too, 
since the party was ‘‘purified.”— Mis. 
souri World. 

A Chicago sausage firm failed one 
day last week for $370,000. Pussibly 
McKinley’s wave has raised the price 
of dogs to such an extent that the 
sausage business is no longer profitable, 
— Farmers’ Tribune. 

A wise use of wealth is a beneficent 
power, One rich man moved by an 
earnest desire to help his fellows isa 
constant source of thrift and happi- 
ness among those by whom he is sur- 
rounded.—Topeka Advocate. 

Speaker Reed may pretend that he 
keeps the House in a state of adj urn- 
ment because of the tariff bill, but 
Kansas Populist know better. They 
know it is because he is afraid of Jerry 
Simpson.— Kansas City Journal. 

The Brooklyn trolley cars delivered 
their 179th victim to the undertaker, 
Sunday. It would seem as if the 
quickest way for the Cubans to gain 
their liberty would be to set loose a 
Brooklyn trolley car inthe midst of 
the Spanish army.—Pumona Herald. 

If only things were called by their 
right names, nearly all Wrong would 
fail. If every time the word ‘‘sound 
money” were used, ‘“‘scarce money” 
were substituted, the gold standard 
would be overthrown. Nearly all bad 
pills are sugar coated. —Cleveland 
Press. 


When the Omaha convention plainly 
declared that cffice holders should 
leave the conducting of the People’s 
party convention to the people, it was 
striking a death blow to the most dan- 
gerous feature in American politics. 
That declaration should be re endorsed 
and made the first and foremost rule of 
action inthe party organization for- 
ever.— Chicago Express. 


We have at this time in the United 
States the largest number of the great- 
est Tory newspapers that ever existed 
in any country. These Tory sheets are 
the greatest menace and danger to 
the people and their rights that ever 
existed in any period of the worl’s his- 
tory. They have blindfolded the pec- 
ple and led them to the desolate land 
of poverty. To these papers more than 
any other cause the present distress is 
owing, and the ignorant people devour 
them daily in their blindness and sup- 
port them out of their scanty daily 
substance.—Midland Journal. 

o-oo 

Unless the washing of eggs is done 
about as soon as they are soiled it can 
do nogood. The shell of the egg is 
porous, and it is the air which enters 
at all times that sustains life in the 
germ during the three weeks of incu- 
bation. A few hours of exposure to 
air that has filtered through a shell 
soiled with filth will addle the egg and 
make it worthless for incubation. It 
also very. quickly injures the flavor of 
eggs. Therefore the best thing to do 
with an egg that is soiled is to wash it 
thoroughly at once, and then use it 
before it has time to deteriorate. 

-_————» 2 oe ——_—_ 

The only advantage that rye has as4 
soiling crop or for green manure is that 
much of its growth is made, while, if 
it were not sown, the land would be 
bare. Wherever crimscz clover will 
live through the winter, that, both for 
soiling or for manure to be plowed un: 
der, is greatly superior to rye. The 
crimson clover can be kept in condition 
for feeding longer than can rye. The 
latter must be cut to be of any value 
for feeding before it begins to send up 
stalks, which transforms the succul: 
ence of its leaves into woody fibre. The 
same is true of plowing under the ry® 
for green manure. It contains 4 very 
small proportion of plant food as com- 
pared with crimson clover. 
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STATE NEWS. 


cream of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
and Grains of Rice from the East—Clusters 
of Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West— Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 

The Grand Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias is to meet in Charlotte, June 
15th. 

Charlotte’s board of aldermen have 
decided to have their meetings opened 
with prayer. 

An election has been ordered in 
Goldsboro June 7th, on & proposition 
to vote $15,000 to build a railroad to 
Snow Hill. 

The town of Mount Airy has sold 
$25,000 bone for water works and elec 
tric light plant, and will immediately 
put in both. 

While out hunting Thursday, near 
Huntersville, Loe Alexander was acci 
deatally shot and killed by his cousin, 
June Alexander. 

Rev. W. L Grissom, of Greensboro, 
will sail for Europe the latter part of 
this month. His wife will visit rela- 
tives in Connecticut. 

The Exchange says the Laurinburg 
Cotton Seed Oil Mill and Manufactur 
ing Company has declared an annual 
dividend of 9 per cent. 

A lot of war munitions were shipped 
from Wilmington for Cuba last week. 
They were trars‘erred on a dark night 
bya tug to a vessel bound for Cuba. 

Mrs. J. M. Tiernan, the well Known 
novelist, better known as ‘Christian 
Reid,” will soon return to North Caro- 
lina. She has been living in Mexico. 

In some parts of the county there 
will be a fairly good fruit crop, while 
in other sections there will be almost 
none at ail, says the Graham Gleaner. 

Mr. R. A. Carter, of Ansonville, 
who shot Mr. Frank Wheeliss some 
time ago, has been bound over to court 
under a $500 bond, says the Wadesboro 
Piow Boy. 

Newton Enterprise: The cool weather 
we have had for some time past is very 
hard on cotton that is up. In some 
parts of the county it has damaged the 
early planting considerably. 

Hickory Times: Col. Thornton in- 
forme us that a patent has been granted 
on the I. B. Robertson rotary steam 
engine. This engine is suppoged to 
eclipse all others in motive power. 

Salisbury World: Harry Craig, a 
colored man who works on the planta 
tion of Mr. J. C. McCanless, has a four 
legged chicken. The fowl was hatched 
last week and isin a thriving condi 
tion. 


An offer is made the S:ate board of 
education to purchase at 25 cents per 
acre 5,000 acres, in Carteret, Jones and 
Craven counties, known as lakes, 
which are lands covered with water, 
and no dry land. 

Mr. J. M. Deaton, of Mocresville, 
sold an Iredell raised horse to a New 
York man recently. It wasa valuale 
animal and Mr. Deaton received a 
handsome price for it, says the S:ates 
ville Landmark. 

Rev. J. F. Downs, of Mt. Bethel, is 
attending Professor White’s school at 
Tayloreville. He ie 52 years old, and 
the girls call him grandpa, but some of 
them have thought enough of him to 
send him a bequet. 

The dwelling of J. F. Harrie, six 
miles from Elkin, was burned with 
nearly all its contents Sunday week. 
Harris was painfully burned in trying 
to save some of his property. The fire 
originated in a flue. 

Winston Sentinel: The Sentinel is 
pleased to learn that the $15,000 will be 
subscribed for the supposed south 
bound railroad. The committee will 
make its report to the chamber of Com 
merce Monday night. 

Meesrs Lea & Hutson had a right de 
structive fire at their saw mill on Bear 
creek, last Thursday. The dry kiln 
was burned and some 10.000 feet of oak 
lumber, The loss, perhaps, not less 
than $200, says the Chatham Citizen. 

The residence of Mr. Marshall Spen 
cer, of Lilesville township was burned 
On Tuesday of last week. His smoke 
house near by caught from the dwell 
ing and was also burned- Loss about 
$500, says the Wadesboro Plow Boy. 

A mule, belonging to a colored man, 
near hereryis supposed to have died of 
hydrophobia on last Tuesday. It is 
hot known to have been bitten bya 
Mad dog, but its actions showed symp- 
toms of hydrophobia, says the Chat- 
ham Record 

Franklin Press: Madison county 
Was the scene of another homicide a 
few daysago. On what is known as 
Big Pine Creek quite a crowd hed 
gathered. A young man nineteen 
years of age, named William Gentry, 
and Noah Roberts became involved in 
& difficulty, growing out of some busi- 
ness complication. Gentry drew his 
Pistol and shot Roberts in the breast, in- 

‘cting a wound from which he died 
Within an hour. Gentry immediately 
surrendered himself to the sheriff and 
‘8 Dow in jail at Marshall. 





The Hope, Ind., News Journal says 
Jas. McDaniel, of Morgan county, In- 
diana, is 101 years old. Heisa native 
of North Carolina and came to In- 
diana at the age of 22. Mr. McDaniel 
was born and raised near Midway, 
Davidson county.—Winston Repubii- 
can, 

Scotland Neck Commonwealth: A 
few days ago the dam at Roanoke 
Rapids sprung a leak near the knitting 
mill. The dam had to be cut and it 
made it necessary for the mills to shut 
down a few days. It was estimated 
that it will cost $4,000 to repair the 
dam. 

Sanford Express: The eighteen cases 
against the Cumnock Coal Company 
for $10,000 damages each, instituted by 
relatives of miners who perished in the 
mine explosion there some time ago, 
have been compromised. The amount 
of the compromise is said to be very 
small, 

Asheville Gez:tte: Dr. W. P Whit- 
tington stated last night that Rushie 
Lee, who was injured at Round Knob 
had reccvered from the shock and that 
there is no brain concussion as feared. 
Two ribs are supposed to be fractured, 
but the little girl is resting very com. 
fortably. 

Tarboro Dispatch: There are now 
in the county jail nearly thirty pris- 
oners. There are two young boys in 
jail for murder. Neither one looks to 
be older than thirteen years. There is 
also one man indicted for burglary. It 
seems that crime in the county is on 
the increase. 

Gastonia Gezatte: The King’s im. 
proved prolific cotton introduced in 
this section two or three years ago by 
the Gazette is still gaining in favor. 
The cotton is doing fairly well this 
year except for the extreme cold, the 
plant needing warm sunshine now 
more than rain. 

Elizabeth City News: A big revival 
is now going on at the Tabernacle. 
There are several preachers in attend 
ance.——It is now an undieputed claim 
that the population of Eliz.beth City 
is 7,000 souls.—— We still have encour- 
aging news from the work on the 
Dismal Swamp canal. 

Mr. Abe Vaughan was found lying 
beside the Western Railroad track, 
west of town, this morning in an un- 
conecious condition. He hada severe 
wound in his head, supposed to have 
been made by the train. His injuries 
are not thought to be serious, says the 
Statesville Landmarkx. 

There was a terrible hailstorm near 
Marshville, Union county, on Wednes- 
day of last week. The wheat and oat 
crops were destroyed and cotton had 
to be plowed up and planted again. 
Window lights were broken out of 
several houses by the hail stones which 
were of unusually large e°z>. 

James Huffines, aged 17, of Guilford 
county, was handling a pistol Tuesday, 
when the weapon was discharged, the 
ball entering his right eye and killing 
him almost instantly. The young man 
had accidentaily shot off one of his 
fingers a short time before and had been 
warned egainst handlirg pistols. 

Warrenton G_zstte: Workmen are 
here putting up the telephone wires to 
connect with Louisburg, Henderson 
Oxford and other places. Miss Lizzie 
Macon will manage the office here. It 
would be a great convenience to our 
pecple if every postcfiice in the county 


were connected by the telephone. 


The Littleton Newe Reporter says: 
“The Baptist people of Vaughans will 
have their new house of worship ready 
for use by the second Sabbath in June 
when they will have their first services 
in the new building. The house will 
be thirty two by fifty feet, and does 
credit to the enterprising people of that 
town. 

At Jones’ Grove last Monday, we 
saw two cotton planters drawn by one 
mule. The mule walked between the 
rows and one man foliowed each plan 
ter. In this way two men and one 
mule do the work that, in the old way 
without a planter, required six men 
and four mules, says the Chatham 
Citizen. 

Lenoir Visitor: On last evening Dr. 
Kent extracted a 32 calibre pistol ball 
from the thigh of Monrce Clark, who 
was accidentally shot at a saw mill 
camp on Buffalo Wednesday night. A 
fellow Simmons was fooling with a 
pistol at the supper table when, by 
mishap, it went cff, the ball striking 
the fore part of Clark’s thigh, and 
ranging round to the back part mak 
ing a flesh wound. 


Mr. Earl Ross, a laborer at the 
Hickory shops, while grinding a tool 
yesterday evening, the emory wheel 
bursted, one piece striking him just 
above and between the eyes, cutting 
into the brain, part of which ran out. 
It was thought he would die at once, 
but strange to say he is still living this 
morning and has been in his right mind 
all the time, and rested very well last 
night. Some say he will get over it, 
some say there is no chance for him, 
says the Hickory Mercury. 





A white man named Alford, a truck 
farm overseer got a negro named Ben 
Fields to give a capsule containing 5 
grains strychnine to Fred Keel white, 
near Conetoe Sunday morning. He 
died in two hours. The two crim- 
inals are in jail. It is alleged that 
Alford had been criminally intimate 
with Keel’s wife, says the Rocky 
Mount Phoenix. 

The Winston Daily Sentinel is told 
of a cabinet maker in Davidson county 
who sold out his stock of goods (includ- 
ing one coffis) not long since. The 
coffin was offered ata reduced price. 
A man came in laid down in the ‘“‘box,” 
got up and remarked that it was a 
pretty close fit—but he liked it and 
bought it, saying he proposed to keep 
it for his own burial. 

Mt. Airy News: The earthquake on 
Monday of last week played havoc on 
the Biue Ridge, in sight of Mt. Airy. 
A rock 21 by 18 feet and about eight 
feet thick was hurled down the moun- 
tain at Fisher’s Peak a distance of per 
haps 500 feet, carrying everything in 
ite path. Trees two feet in diameter 
were cut off level with the ground. 
Many other rocks of various size were 
also shaken loose. 


Morganton Herald: The tan bark 
industry in Burke has assumed mam. 
moth proportions. Hundreds of tons 
are being delivered to the Burke Tan 
ning Co. Long trains of wagons 
loaded with bark is a common scene 
on our streets these days, besides a 
large quantity of bark is shipped 
here. In consequence of this industry 
there isa very perceptible improve- 
ment in trade of all kinds. 


The Waynesville Courier says that 
John E Crymes, a well known cit'z3n 
of that town, was shot at from ambush 
some nights ago as he wason his way 
home after having accompanied a 
young lady to her home froma church 
supper. All three of the shots grazed 
him. Suspicion rested upon Charles 
Davis, and he was arrested and bound 
over to court. Crymes and Davis’ 
father are rival aspirants for the Way- 
negville pestcfiice. : 


Burnsville Eagle: John Wilson, of 
Cane river, one of our board of com- 
missioners and one of the best farmers 
in the county, has a flock of ten Cots 
wold sheep that he is quite proud of. 
In thie flock there is one ewe that has 
raised several lambs in the short time 
of twenty five months. During this 
time he sheared from the sameewe 
eighteen pounds of fine wool. This 
spring from the same fick of ten 
head he has sheared fifty four pounds 
of wool. 
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BON. W.L. PEEK WRITES. 


Favors The Nashville Confere ce on 
July 4th. 

Editors Advance Courier:—In an- 
swer to yours of late date, asking my 
view on calling a conference of the 
populisis, I beg to say that I think it 
extremely unfortunate that Chairman 
Butler saw fit not to call a general con 
ference of the people’s party in the 
near future. 

It is a known fact to every promi 
nent populist in the south that not one 
in a hundred of the rank and file of 
our party were satieficd at our action 
at St. Louis, and it was hard to keep 
down a rebellion. They would have 
preferred defeat at the point of a hand 
to hand fight rather than a fusion with 
a treacherous foe. 

And now we are met every day with 
the query, ‘‘what are we going to do?’ 
It is folly to say educate, educate 
longer. They are educated, and edu 
cated to the fact that there is nothing 
for us in fusion with parties that we 
have been forced to leave to protect 
our lives, liberty and property. 

I am no prophet, but mark it: the 
populist leader who tries to get the 
boys to dance with the democratic 
party the third round, be it called rc- 
formed democracy or any other name, 
will goon be a dead cock in this south- 
ero pit. The great west and northwest 
can speak for themselves. If they are 
going back to democracy we bid them 
along and affectionate farewell. But 
if they are determined to carry ona 
straight fight against a common politi. 
cal foe of the plain, common people, 
the south will be found at the front in 
every round. 

Chairman Butler and our represen 
tatives in congress will be as powerless 
to hold the people back as Livingston 
was when he deserted our ranks to go 
to democracy. No man is bigger than 
his party. No one hundred and fifty 
men can lead the people in a way they 
do not want to go. In fact, tobea 
successful leader those to be lead shou!d 
firat be asked in what way they wished 
to go. 

If the whole matter had been re- 
ferred to the people (and the referen- 
dum is our motto) no auditorium, no 
tabernacle in the United States would 
have held the people on the fourth day 
of next July. 

You can dam a stream for a while, 
but the fls0d is bound to come, 

Ww. L, PEEK, 

Conyers, Ga. 





LEE'S REPORT MADE PUBLIC. 


HE SAYS THERE ARE NO INDICA- 
TIONS OF THE TERMINA- 
TION OF THE WAR, 


Insurgents are on the Increase-~-Weyler’s 
Story of Pacified Provinces False--- 
Starvation and Distress Widespread--- 
Poverty Daily Increasing. 
WASHINGTON, May 19.—The secret 

archives of the State Department, 

which have hid the consular reports on 
the Cuban war from the public, were 
partially disclosed today by Senator 

Foraker, of Ohio. During the past 

week the debate in the Senate has been 

pregnant with intimations and inuen- 
dos of reports from Uaited States offi- 
cials in Cuba, held at the State Depart- 
ment, which, if published, would dis 
close a condition on Cuban soil which 
which would influence public opinion 
in a decided manner. The facts, there 
fore, which Senator Foraker announced 
without stating from whom they came, 
created a decided stir. Especially 
startling was the letter from Secretary 

Oiney, in which this country offered 

mediation to Spain, and the refusal of 

that country to accept the aid so prof.- 
fered. 

While one of the consular reports 
was read without the name of the au 
thor being disclosed, it is stated to boa 
communication from Consul General 
Lee, which fully sets forth his idea of 
the needs that exist in Cuba. 

The extract was quoted as follows, 
no date being given: 

GENERAL LEE'S REPORT. 

“T cannot understand the truth of 
the claim that all the Provinces of the 
istand are pacified, except that of San- 
tiago de Cuba, because there are more 
insurgents under arms at this time 
than when I first reached the island 
some ten months ago, and I no not 
think ita fair inference to now draw 
from existing conditions that the war 
is appreaching a termination, because, 
in pureuance of an established policy, 
the insurgents avoid as far as possible 
all serious engagements. 

“The impossibility of expelling the 
Spanish troops from this island by 
force of arms is well known to them, 
and they do not propose to risk the 
lives of thcir men and the succoss of 
their cause upon one or more pitched 
battles; I conclude, therefore, that the 
war will drag its weary length along, 
so long as the insurgents can dig sus 
tenance from the ground on the one 
side, or money can be obtained by the 
other, with the continued result of un- 
told human suffering, loss of life, mur- 
der of innocent women and children by 
both sides, and the frightful havoc 
which disease makes in the ranks of 
the soldiers, particularly among the 
unacclimated Spaniards. 

The poverty and distress of the peo 
ple is daily increasing, and the logs of 
property of all sorts daily becoming 
more enormous. No one can fully ap- 
preciate the sitvation without being 
here in person. The number of poor, 
distressed, starving women and chil 
dren of all races have greatly increased 
in this city within the past few weeks, 
while in other points on the island the 
suffering has been proportionately 
greater.” 

MEDIATION PROPOSED. 


The letter from Secretary Olney to 
Spanish Minister DeLome, under date 
of April 4, 1896, is the one in which in- 
tervention is suggested. In opening, 
Mr. Olney said: 

“It might well be seemed a derelic- 
tion of duty to the government of the 
United States, as well as a censurable 
want of candor to Spain if I were longer 
to defer ¢ flicial expression as well con- 
cerning the arxiety the President feels 
regarding the existing situation in 
Cuba, as of his earnest desire for the 
prompt and permanent pacification of 
that island. Any plans giving reason 
able assurance of that result and not 
inconsistent with the just rights and 
reasonable demands of all concerned, 
will be earnestly promoted by him by 
all means which the Constitution and 
laws of this country place at his dis- 
posal. 

“It is now some nine or ten months 
since the nature and prospects of the 
insurrection were firat discussed be 
tween us. In explanation of its rapid 
and up to that time quite unopposed 
growth and progress, you called atten- 
tion to the rainy season which, from 
May or June until November, renders 
regular military operations impractic 
able. Spain was pouring such numbers 
of troops into Cuba that your theory 
and opinion, that when they could be 
used in an active campaign, the insur- 
rection would be almost instantly sup 
pressed, seemed reasonable and prob. 
able. In this particular you beiieve 
and sincerely believed that the present 
insurrection would offer a most marked 
contrast to that which began in 1868, 
and which being feebly encountered 
with comparatively small forces pro- 
longed its life for upwards of ten years. 

INSURGENTS UNSUBDUED. 

“It is impossible to deny that the ex 
pectations thus ertertained by you in 
the summer and fall of 1895 and shared 


' not merely by all Spaniards, but by 
most disinterested observers as well, 
have been completely disappointed. 
The insurgents seem today to com 
mand a larger part of the island than 
ever before. Their men under arms, 
estimated a year ago at from ten to 
twenty thousand, are conceded to be 
at least two or three times as many. 
Mean while their discipline has been im- 
proved and their supply of modern 
weapors and equipment has been great- 
ly enlarged, while the mere fact that 
they have held out to this time has 
given them confidence in their own 
eyes and prestige with the world at 
large. 

‘ In short, it can hardly be questioned 
that the insurrection instead of 
being quelled is today more formid 
able than ever, and enters upon the 
second year of its existence with de 
cided prosp:c‘s of successful results. 
Whether a condition of things entitling 
the insurgents to recognition as bellig 
erents has yet been brought about, may 
for the purposes of the present com 
munications be regarded as imma- 
terial.” 

Other portions of the document were 
as follows: 

“Even if it be granted that a condi 
tion of insurgercy prevails and nothing 
more, it ison so large a scale and dif- 
fussd over so extensive a region and is 
so favored by the physical featur:s of 
the climate of the country that the au 
thority of Spain is sutverted and the 
actions of its government are in absy- 
ance or practically suspended through: 
out a greater part of the island. 

CONTROLS THE ISLAND. 

“Spain still holds the cea ports and 
most of the notable large towns in the 
interior: Nevertheless, a large part of 
the territory of the island is in ¢ffect 
under the control of roving bands of 
insurgents, who, if driven from one 
place to day by an exhibition of supe 
rior force abandon it only to return to- 
morrow when that force has moved on 
for their dislodgement in other quar 
tera. 

“Oatside of the towns still under 
Spanish rule anarchy, lawlessness, and 
terrorism are rampant. The result is 
@ systematic war upon the industries 
of the island and upon all means by 
which they are carried on; and where- 
as, the nurmal annual product of the 
island is estimated at something like 
eighty or one hundred millions, its 
value for the present year is estimated 
by competent authority at not exceed: 
ing $20,000,000.” 

Further on Mr. Olney calls attention 
to the fact that capital is fast with 
drawing from the island, ‘‘frightened 
away by the utter hopelessness of the 
outlook,” 

‘‘Why, he continues, ‘‘should it not 
be? What can a prudent man foresee 
as the outcome of existing conditions 
except the complete devastation of the 
island, the entire annihilation of its in- 
dustries, and the absolute impoverish- 
ment of such of its inhabitants as are 
wise enough or fortunate enough to 
reasonably escape from it. It may be 
well feared that if the present insurrec- 
tion is to be of shorter duration than 
the last it will be bec.use the end is to 
come sooner or later through the ina 
bility of Spain to prolong the conflict 
and through her abandonment of the 
island to the heterogeneous combina. 
tion of elements and of races now in 
arms against her.” 

Sach a conclusion Mr. Olney said 
would almost inevitably result in a war 
of races with the probable establish- 
ment of a ‘‘white and black Republic.” 

UNITED STATES INTERESTED. 

“The situation thus described,” he 
says, is of great interest to the people 
of the United States. They are inter. 
ested inany struggle any where for free 
political institutions, but necessarily 
and in special measure in a struggle 
that is raging almostin sight of our 
shores. They are interested, as a civ- 
ilized and Christian nation in thespeedy 
termination of a civil strife character 
ized by exceptional excesses on the part 
of both combatants. They are inter 
ested in the non interruption of exten 
sive trade relations, which have been 
and should continue to be of great ad 
vantage to both countries. They are 
interested in the prevention of that 
wholesale destruction of property on 
the island, which, making no discrim- 
ination between enemies and neutrals, 
is utterly destroying American invest- 
mente that should be of immense value 
and is utterly impoverishing a great 
number of American citizons. 

‘On all these grounds and in all these 
ways the interests of the United States 
in the existing situation in Cuba yi lds 
in extent only to that of Spain herself 
and has lcd many good and honest per- 
sons to insist that intervention to ter- 
minate the conflict is the immediate 
and imperative duty of the United 
States.” 

THE OFFER OF MEDIATION. 

He said his purpose was not at that 
time to suggest intervention, but that 
the United States could not contem- 
plate with complacency another ten 
years of Cuban insurrection. H's sug. 








————y 
operate with Spain in the immediate 
pacification of the island on such a 
pian as leaving Spain her rights of 
sovereignty shall yet eecure to the peo- 
ple of the island all such rights aud 
powers of self government as they can 
reasonably ask. To that end the United 
States offers and will use her good 
offices at such time and in such manner 
as may be deemed most advisable.” 
Mr. Olney then suggests that neither 
Spain nor the Cubans can reasonably 
object to this intervention, and adds 
that if anything is to be done it shall 
be done at once and on Spain's initia- 
tive. Inciosing, he says the communi- 
cation is prompted by the friendliest 


feelings towards Spain and the Spanish 
people, and adds: 


“To attribute to the United States 
any hos:ile or hidden purposes would 
be a grave and moat lamentable error. 
The United States has no designs upon 
Cuba and no designs against the sov- 
ereignty of Spain.” 

Mr. Foraker read only the following 
extrecifrom Mr. DeLome’sreply which 
was dated June 4, 1896: 

‘In brief, there is no effectual way 
to pacify Cuba, unless it begins with 
the actual submission of the armed 
rebels to the mother country.” 

Other points from Mr, DeLome’s let- 
ter are as follows: 

‘Notwithstanding this, the Govern- 
ment of the United States could by use 
of proper means, contribute greatly to 
the pacification of the island of Cuba, 

SPAIN IS GRATEFUL, 

“The government of His Majesty is 
already very grateful to that of the 
United States for its intention to prose- 
cute the unlawful expeditions to Cuba 
of some of its citizens with more vigor 
than in the past, after making a judi- 
cial investigation as to the adequacy 
of its laws when honestly enforced. 
Still the high moral sexss of the gov- 
ernment at Washington will undoubt- 
edly suggest to it other and more effect- 
ual means of preventing henceforth 
what is now the case a struggle which 
is going on so near its frontiers and 
which is proving so injurious to its in- 
dustry and commence (a fact justly de- 
plored by your Excellency), being pro- 
longed so exclusively by the powerful 
acsistance which the rebellion finds in 
the territory of this great republic 
against the wishes of all those wholove 
order and law. 

“The constant violation of interna- 
tional law in its territory is especially 
manifest on the part of Cuban emi- 
grants who care nothing for the losses 
suffered in ths meanwhile by the citi- 
zons of the United States and of Spain 
throughout the prolongation of the 
war. 

ERRONEOUS PUBLIC OPINION, 

“The Spanish government on its part 
has done much and will do more every 
day in order to achieve such a desir- 
able end, by endeavoring to correct the 
mistakes of public opinion in the United 
States, and by exposing the plots and 
calumnies of its rebellious subjects.” 

“it may well happen that these 
declarations recently made in the most 
solemn form by the government of His 
Majesty concerning its intentions for 
the future, will also contribute in a 
large measure to gratify the wish that 
in our Excellency clearly expressed in 
your note, namely, that all the people 
of the United States, convirced that 


we are in the right, will completely — 


cease to ex'end unlawful aid to the in- 
surgents. 


“If, with that object in view further 
information on the Cuban question 
should be desired, in addition to that 
already had by the,Government of the 
United States, which shows itself so 
hopeful that the justice of Spain might 
be recognized by all, the government 
of His Majesty will take the greatest 


pleasure in supplying it with the most 
accurate details. 


‘*When the Government of the United 
States shall once be convinced of our 
being in the right, and that honest con- 
viction in some manner be made pub- 
lic, but little more will be required in 
order that all those in Cuba who are 
not merely striving to accomplish the 
total ruin of the beautiful country in 
which they were born, being then hepe- 
less of outside help and powerlcss by 
themselves, will law down their arms. 

‘ Until that happy state of things has 
been attained Spain will in the just 
defense not only of her rights, but also 
of her duty and honor, continue the 
efforts for an early victory which she 
is now exerting regardless of the great- 


est sacrifices.” 
7s ee-—t—~t— 


When John Zimmerer at Towson, 
Baltimore county, Md., brought John 
Z'mmerer as @ witness to prove his 
residence and right to naturalization 
papers, he had to explain to the judge 
that he had three brothers named 
John, three brothers named George, 


and three sisters named Margaret. 
ete 0 


A resident of Trimble, Tenn., taught 
his pointer pup to remain in the yard 
by punishing it when it went outside, 
The pup took the lesson to heart and 
one day when it saw the family cat go 
across the street and sit down it ran 
over, caught the cat by the neck, and, 


gestion looked to finding a way ‘‘to co- ! brought it home, 
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YANK AND JOHNNY REB. 


One of the Pathetic Incidents of the 
Time of Bloody Strife. 

William Wilkerson, who was for 
many years jailer of Fayette’ county, 
and who was noted for his fidelity to 
truth, related the following pathetic 
incident of heroism which he witnessed 
shortly after the battle of Richmond, 
Kentucky, in 1862: 

‘‘A gon of my friend, Cassius M. 
Ciay, was killed in the fight at Rich- 
mond, and it was my duty to visit the 
battle-fisid and identify the body and 
take it to his father’s home. While 
riding slowly over the scene of the bat- 
tle I heard groans, which I was eure 
came from a corn-field near at hand. 
Looking down the corn rows I soon 
discovered two wounded soldiers lying 
about forty yards apart. One was a 
Federal and the other a Confederate. 
A cannon ball had broken and terri- 
bly mangled both of the Confederate’s 
legs, while the Faderal was shot 
through the body and thigh. 

‘*‘T am dying for water,’ I heard the 
Federal say just a3 I discovered them. 
His words sounded as if they came 
from a parched mouth. 

‘*‘T have some water in my canteen. 
You are welcome to drink if you'll 
come here,’ said the Confederate, who 
had feebly raised his head from the 
ground to look at his late enemy when 
he heard his pitiful cry for water. 

‘**F souldn’t move to save my life,’ 
groaned the Federal, as he dropped his 
head to the ground, while his whole 
body quivered with agony. 

“Then I beheld an act of heroism 
which held me speil-bound until it was 
too late for me to give the assistance I 
should have rendered. The Confeder 
ate lifted his head egsain and tock 
another look at his wounded foe, and I 
saw an expression of tender pity come 
over his pain distorted face as he said: 

‘s ‘Fold out a littl longer, Yank, and 
I'll try to come to you.’ 

“Then the brave fellow, by digging 
his fingers into the ground and holding 
on to the cornstalke, painfully dragged 
himself to the Federal’s side, the bicod 
from his mangled legs making a red 
trail the entire distance. Tue tears 
ran down my cheeks like rain, and out 
of sympathy for him I groaned every 
time he moved, but I was lost to every- 
thing except the fellow’s heroism, and 
did not once think of helping him, 
‘““When the painful journey was fin- 
ished he offered his canteen to the Fed- 
eral, who took it and drank eagerly, 
the water seeming to sizzle as it passed 
down his parched throat. Taen, with 
a deep sigh of relief, he reached out to 
the Confederate, and it was plain to see 
as they clasped hands and looked into 
each other’s eyes that whatever of 
hate may have rankled once in tho 
hearts of these men had now given 
place to mutual sympaty and love. 

Even while I watched them I saw 
the Confederate’s body quiver as if in 
@ spasm of pain, and when his head 
dropped to the ground! knew thata 
hero had crossed the dark river. The 
Federal kissed the dead hero's hand 
repeatedly and cried like achild until 
Thad him removed to the hospital, 
where he, too, died the next day.”— 
Lexington Leader. 

es 


A FEW “iFS.” 


If you favor more money, you are 
considered a crank, 

If you contend for honest politica 
you are pronounced a fool. 

If you cara to suggest that the bond 
grabbers should be paid in the same 
money thet the private debtor is forced 
to receive you are a repudiator. 

If you assert that the government 
can ‘‘coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” as the constitution declares, 
you are crazy. 

If you intimate that the govern: 
ment is designing to promote the pub 
lic good you are denounced as anempty- 
headed crank. 


whisper, that the thieves and scoun- 
drels who are plundering the people 
and loading the masses with debt and 


tempies, you are an anarchist. 

If you notice that thousands are 
starving in the face of the fact that 
farmers cannot realize enough from 
their abundant crops to pay taxes and 
interest and live, you are a calamity 
howler. 

If you point to the fact that the three 
banks of thie county owe some $25, 
000 in back taxes, you ought to be 
driven out of the country. 

If you say a word against the powers 
that be, and show up in naked truth 
how they are skinning the farmers and 
taxpayers, right and left, then your 
business must be ruined by boycott and 
your mife and babies must be starved 
to death. —Advance Guard. 


a 2 oe 
A CONTINGENCY, 

Even the highest court of the c)un- 
try is subject to very ordinary and 
very undignified viciesitudes. We look 
upon the Supreme Court, are supposed 
to look upon it, with something of the 


If you dare to state, even in a low’ 


poverty ought to be driven from the 


resentative bodies of the church It 
ought to be as free from scandal, as 
free from the taint of mere worldiness, 
as free from sordid greed, as free from 
that kind of society influence which 
sways against class, as are the courts 
and convecations of the church. And 
yet a woman here, as in many another 
circumstance in life, steps to the front 
ag a controlling factor in the future 
composition of the court of highest re- 
sort of this country. 

Justices Field is in his 8ist year. He 
is getting too old for active work on 
the bench. He felt this himself, and it 
led him to inform some of his friends 
that he would probably retire in July 
next. 

Since that announcement was made 
the venerable justice has apparently 
changed his rhind, and it is underztood 
that the’ cause was the influenc;3 of 
Mrs. Field herself. She desires the 
Justice not to relinquish his high office 
for @ year or two, and her reasons are 
understood to ba purely sccial ones. 
She is fond of entertaining, and is a 
pronounced favorite in all social circles. 
As the wife of an active Justica of the 
Supreme Court, she has the very high- 
est rank in official life in Washington, 
arank which she would be compelled 
to abandon if the Justice went on the 
retired list. It is gonerally understood 
that Mrs. Field is more than a score of 
years the junior of the distinguished 
jurist, and is not yet three score. Her 
hair is still dark, and her face shows 
but few evidences of her increasing 
years. It is said to be Mrs. Field’s de- 
sire to spend sometime yet in active 
society before the retiremont of her 
husband, and the Justice has virtuaily 
decided to accede to his wife’s requost 
to postpone his departure from the 
bench. 

The decision of Justice Field, due en- 
tirely to Mrs. Field’s pereonal wish, has 
upset mauy combinations which had 
been formed dependent upon changes 
in the McKinley Cabinet, for if he 
agrees to stay a year or two, there is 
no telling but that be may decide to 
remain on the bench during the whole 
of the present administration. 

This is the old, cld story of Adam 
and Eve, but in a form adapted to 
modern civilization and modern soci- 
ety. Thero can be no such far-reach- 
ing lesson drawn from the nineteenth 
century incident, as all the minor 
courts do not inherit the particular 
original sin of the higher court. They 
do inherit some of. the sins, but these 
come only through original opinions 
preserved in the reports of the courts. 
—Ottawa Journal. 


——_—0 + + 
HOW TO MAKE WHITEWASH. 


Dissolve one half bushel new un- 
slacked lime ina covered barrel, let 
stand for three days, stirring thor- 
oughly oncea day. Oa third day, dis- 
solve fifteen pounds of salt in water 
add one gallon thick molasses, home 
made sorghum is the best. Mix ten 
pounds Spanish whiting in water, add 
tothe lime eighteon gallons of water 
and mix the ingredients thoroughly 
with lime mixiure. 

To make a cream color adda pound 
and half of yellow Ochre. Brown 
color, two pounds of burat umber, one 
hgif pound lamp black, and ono half 
pound Indian Red. 

Gray or S:one color, add two pounds 
raw umber and one pound lamp biack. 
Other colors can be made by adding 
different colors of the dry paints that 


will dissolve in water, 
a oo 


THE NEW CALENDAROF SAINTS 


St. Carnegie: Patron saint of organ- 
less churches. 

St. Rockefeller: Patron saint of the 
Chicago University. 

St. Wanamaker: Patron saint of fire 
sales. 

8t. Heinz: Patron saint of good Sun. 
day school boys. 

St. Hanna: Patron saint of labor. 
St. Huntington: Patron saint of Cali- 
fornia. 


St. Armour: Patron saint of the 
hungry. 
St. Rothschild: Patron saint of 
liberty. 


St. Astor: Patron saint of the home. 


lesa, 

St. Car-Rock, Wanna Hann Morg- 
Arm Asto Havem2yer: Patron saint 
of the trusts. 

St. Meveland: Patron saint of Hades. 


—From Kuights of Labor Journal. 
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MERELY AN OVERSIGHT. 


A correspondent for a gold bug 
paper, in writing up the Sonatorial 
contest in Fiorida, expresses surprise 
that two Populists should be found in 
the State Legislature. ‘'How they got 
there nobody knows.” We venture 
the suggestion that it was an oversight 
on the part of the professional baliot 
box stuffer, who should immediately 
deposed and stigm tized as an enemy 
to the G. O. P’s in Fiorida.—Salisbury 
Watchman, 
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At Louisville a man was held for 
perjury for swearing in a bail case that 
he owned a $400 lot when it was found 





reverence we accord to the highest rep 





that the lot was in a cem+tery. 


OFFICE AND MAN. 


Friends Were Very Ingenious. 

As I rode into Bisbee’s Corners I met 
the postcflice coming up the main 
street. It wasasocond class postoffice, 
and it did not belie its class in the least. 
lt was a flimay frame structure, and its 
eccentric conduct was accounted for 
by the fact that it was mounted on 
rollers and was dragged along at snail's 
pace by a windlass, the moving spirit 
of which was a doleful looking mule. 
“What buildingis that?” I inquired 
of a group of loungers who were watch 
ing the exciting proceedings and con- 
currently exuding large quantities of 
advice and tobacco juice. 

‘“That’s the Bisbeo’s Corners post- 
office,” replied a oneesed man who 
was whittling a shingle. ‘‘She’s gota 
great old moye on, hain’t she?” 

I agreed that she had, and then made 
inquiry as to the destination of the di- 
lapidated structure. 

‘‘Waal, I'll tell ye,” replied the one- 
eyed man as he borrowed a plug of to- 
bacco from another lounger and cut 
off a huge slice. ‘‘The most enterpris- 
ing citizon in this town (present com- 
pany being always excepted, of course) 
is Square Hopkins, the long headed 
justics of the peace. He’s jes theman 
to serve the town in an cfficial capac. 
ity; but, unlike most of these here poli- 
ticians, he’s the modestest man in four 
counties. We've been workin with 
him here for months trying to git him 
to stand as a candidate fer postmaster, 
but he’s fo blamed modest he won’t do 
it fer love ner money.” 

‘“‘Dumdest modest man you ever see!” 
cried another of the crowd. 

“The only thing we could git out of 
him after begging and pleading fer 
weeks, continued the one-eyed citizen, 
‘twas that, in hia opinion, the offise 
should seek the man, and, acting on 
that suggestion, we are a-moving her 
up on tohislot as fast as thatold mule 
kin hump her along.”—New York Sun- 
day Jouraal. 


——_———~0 2- a  —— 
FOUR FAMOUS CHARACTERS IN 
FICTION. 


Charles Dana Gibion has made a 
great hit with his Dickens illustrations 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. In the 
June number we have a rare oppor- 
tunity of seeing what a great illustra. 
tor can do in one picture with four 
famous characters in fiction Mr. Gib- 
son presents Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
David Copperfield and Traddles. The 
long, quaint curls of Mrs. Micawber, 
and the characteristic of her gloved 
hands as she “lays the case” before 
David Copperfield, have been admir- 
ably caught by thoartist. Mr. Micaw- 
ber, self poised, wears acalm judicial 
expression as be balances his glass in 
his hand. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


At the April meeting of the Bruns- 
wick County Alliance the following 
preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 
WHEREAS, Our worthy brother, W. 
W. Drew, during the last session of the 
legislature of North Carolina did faith 
fully perform his duties as a servant 
of the people; therefore 
Resolved, That wo as the Brunswick 
County Alliance, in session, do heart. 
ily endorse the action of Bro. Drew 
while in the legislature and pledge 
ourselves to sustain him so long as he 
c »atinues to so faithfully carry out the 
principles of the Order as a servant of 
the people. 
2. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
with request to publish. 
JOHN JENRETTE, Pres’t. 
ISAAC JENRETTE, Sec’y. 


———_—0 0-9 + 
ALLIANCE AND OTHER MATTERS 
IN BEAUFORT. 





Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 

It is quite an undertaking for a coun- 
try man to make up his mind to write 
& communication for publication set- 
ting forth the facts as they exiat in the 
country, for the country people have 
been, and tho drift now is to teach them 
exactly contrary to what really exists 
among them. . 

In the first place, I was talking wit 
a ‘‘big, fat” man a short while ago and 
he said the first thing that got him to 
thinking about this modern agitation 
that was taking place in this country 
was when he saw one of our modern 
Solomons, i>e., kid glove gentry get up 
to make one of the flowery, deceptive 
discourses he would probably begin by 
telling that over production was caus 
ing ali the unrest and misery that was 
in the United States, and before one 
hardiy had time to draw a long breath 
he would say that laziness was what 
was the matter; that too many work: 
ing people sat on goods boxes and 
talked politics, ete. 

Now, Mr. Editor, to my mind, over- 
production and laziness, being the op- 
posite of each other, they don't go to. 
gether, and I am happy tosay that 
lute of us who in times past would have 
taken just such as that if it happened to 





emenate from our political boss and 


Square Hopkins Was Modest, But His ; 


think it was ‘‘hot stuff,” are quite dif- 
ferent now. Lots of us now are doing 
our own thinking, and it looks like it 
is getting time for us all to begin to 
think or all will be lost. 

To my mind the Alliance has been 
the greatest educator in this country, 
and when we look back and see the 
good that it has done it is strange that 
every man who is eligibic to member- 
ship does not belong to it simply for its 
educational advantages, for the coun 
try is about ruined because the class 
of our citizens who are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Alliance has been stay- 
ing at home working and letting the 
affairs of State alone till it has got in 
such a fix that it ia distressing almost 
to think about. There are very few 
counties in the State that are not badly 
in debt. Almost every town of any 
size is in debt, and the Nation, every- 
body knows, is terribly in debt, and all 
paying tribute to the money power in 
the shape of interest. 

This county already $21,009 in debt, 
the two Commissioners that the Demo- 
cratic. Judge appointed over us that 
nearly 400 majority of the voters said 
they did not want as Commissioners, to 
gether with a Democratic Attorney to 
said Board, with their influence had a 
bill passed through the Legielature of 
1897 allowing them to issue $4,000 in 
bonds and puta tax of 8 cents on the 
hundred dollars property valuation 
and 16 cents on the poll for two years 
to build fire-proof vaults in the court- 
house, and bscause the County Alli- 
ance passed a resolution condemning 
said bond issue, and asked the Commis. 
sioners not to issue same, and requested 
everybody who felt an in interest in the 
welfare cf Beaufort county to be at 
the court house on the 14th of April to 
help ua defeat same, which, through 
the manhood of our elecied Commis- 
sicners, we were abie to defeat. Then 
see the how! that went up from the 
mouth pieces of the money lenders. 

The Evening Messenger, edited by 
J. A Arthur, went so far as to say that 
all the property holders of the county 
favored it. D’ilray right hore that he has 
had more to say aboutit than anything 
I have seen, and investigation proves 
that he only pays poll tax. Iam here 
to say that I don’s think if the taxes of 
this county had been collected as they 
might have been that I don’s think the 
county would be aiall in debt, and, 
therefore, know no need to issue bonds 
for any purpose, judging from what I 
have seen. Sheriff Hodges sent a bill, 
drawn by Judge Brown, to H. E. 
Hodges, representative from _ this 
county, for him to have passed by the 
Legislature to let him go back to and 
include 1885 to collect arrears of taxes 
for his benefit, such authority to cease 
on January 1, 1900; even asked for au- 
thority to go two years longer than he 
was elected for. 

Some of us are getting anxious to 
know what becomes of this tax money 
that is collected. 

A few more words now and I am 
done. At our last county meeting in 
April it was the unanimous sentiment 
to start the shoe factory if it took all 
this county’s B. A Fand We wantit 
started if it takes a apecial meeting of 
the State Ailiance to do it. 

Fraternaliy, etc , 


R. H. Lane, 
Pres. Beaufort Co. Alliance. 
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NOT AN AGNOSTIC. 





A colored gentleman who occupies 
the proud position of japitor in a public 
building has as his guest an uncle, who 
is a Baptist minister in a Georgia 
town. 

“Uncle Mose,” said the nephew, ‘‘de 
reason why I habdone got ter de top 
ob de wurl is dat I don’ taik no stock 
in de foolishness cat I used ter hab 
downin Georgy. Now all dem signs 
an superstitionistic notions am done 
gone.” 

“{ dunno, Dave,” said the reverend 
uncle. ‘I hope yo’ ain done los’ none 
ob yo’ ‘ligion, while diequisitioning wid 
de white folks. Ob co’ee, I don’ be- 
lebs in no signs dat ain ‘’cordin ter 
Scriptur, but dey is sumfin ’bout dem. 
Now, dar am de lef’ hin foot ob de 
graboya’d rabbit.” 

“I didn’-mean no sich ting as dat, 
Uncle Mose,” interrupted the nephew. 
“I mean dem signs en superstitions. 
Ob co’se, de lef’ hin foot ob de grabe- 
ya’d rabbit brings luck. Everybody 
knows dat, but ain no sign, joss a fac’, 
laik if a dog crosses yo’ path some one 
gwine do yo' wrong, or anything dat 
ebery man knows am go.” 

“Gilad ter heah yo’ say dat. Dave. I 
was sure ‘fraid yo’ got ter be one o’ 
dem agnostics,” replied the uncle.— 
Washington Star. 


—— 0 0 + oe , 

Professor R O. Becker, Jr., a music 
teacher in Marion, Oaio, receiving a 
letter last week from his father, R O. 
Becker, Sr., of Dresden, Saxony, noti- 
fying him that the military court at 
Lopsic demands his return to Germany 
and his appearance before military 
court to show cause why he left the 
German military service, and thata 


levy has been made upon his father by 
the German government of $2,000 





yearly for his absence, 


W. H. & R. S. 
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TUCKER & CO. 





BUYING 


be far below every other place in prices. 
t= COME TO SEE 


business methods—our low prices. 


2%) > DRY GOODS 


When to buy Dry Goods is very important. No line of Merchandise is associated 
with so much Oncertainty—find we advise you to seek the most reliable house. 
only handle strictly the guaranteed kinds—and moreover, this house is conceded to 


We 


US 


When you come to Raleigh, come and see us—see our bargains—our styles—our 
You will be both pleased and profited. 


W. A. & RS. TUGKER & GO., Raleigh, N.C. 








THE INHERITANCE TAX. 

Vary strong efforts are being made 

to induce Governor Black, of New 
York, to veto the bill which imposes a 
special tax on large estates. But just 
as the fight against it is the strongest, 
two examples have shown the practical 
benefits of the plan. If the bili were 
now a law, the estate of Mr. Have- 
meyer would yield to the State Treas- 
ury the sum of $1,400,000, As it is, 
only a small part of that amount will 
be paid over. It will be recalled that 
when Jay Gould died it was found that 
he had been paying taxes on only 
$600,000, and his estate, as returned by 
the courts, exceeded $80,000,000, and, 
although his may have beenanextreme 
ease of tax dodging, he very compe. 
tently represents the very rich man. 
The present bill in New York contains 
provisions for taxes ae high as ten per 
cent., while the New Eaglish ‘death 
duties” claim as much as eighteen per 
cent. of large estates which pass to dia- 
tant relatives or by will to strangers in 
blood. 
Mr. Max Weat, in the North Ameri 
can R3view for this month, gives a most 
satisfactory account of the pregress of 
this tax. ‘The inheritances tax, in one 
form or another, has come to stay,” 
he says, ‘‘and new States are being 
added ‘every year to the list of those 
which have adopted it. Five years 
ago it was found in oaly nine States in 
the Union—Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, New York, West Virginia, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Tennes- 
see and New Jersey.” Since then 
eleven States have adopted the tax in 
one form or another The others will, 
doubtiess, follow. The taxes are light, 
never exceeding five or six per cent. 
In the countries of Europe this tax is 
an important source of revenue. Ii is 
one of the taxes which will soon be 
universal. 

The opposition places its cause one 
point—that if the Legisiatures impose 
taxes of this kind they will drive the 
rich men away. It is very easily dis 
posed of by the fact that the general 
adoption of the tax will make the con- 
dititions equal, and the rich men will 
stay where they are. The Maryland 
tax is only two and a half per cent., 
and it ought to be more. 

——_—-——_—sB e > oe - 

Able-bodied men are begging for an 
opportunity to earn a living at hard 
labor, while multiplied thousands are 
starving or supported by charity—this, 
too, in a land of abundance, where 
famine pestilence or plagues are un- 
Enown. It would appear that civiliza- 
tion needs to be civilized.— People’s 
Advocate. 


The date of the label on this pape: 
shows when your subscripiion was out. 
is yours out? Then renew, please. 
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HIDES WANTED. 


ey, 


ALLIANCE HEADQUARTERS 


—AT— 


Fiillsbpoxro, N.C. 


Lace leather a specialty. Hame 
Strings, lacing and Tie reins furnished 
per dozen or 100 feet. 

Address: 


ALLIANCE TANNERY, 
SEPT. 19, '96. HILLSBORO, N. C. 


GOOD BOOKS 


Do you need a Teacher’s Bible for 
yourself or for a friend? Then send 








$2.35 and get by return mail an ‘“‘Inter- 
national Seif pronouncing Bible with 
Subject Index, Concordance and al} 


other helps. Flexible Morocco cover. 


Pilgrims Progress in durable cloth 
binding for 50 cents. 

“Bible Pictures and what they teach 
us.” Splendid book for the boys and 
girls, for $1.15. 

Very large print light-weight Bible 
for aged people or others who read 
rmouch at night. Price, $1.50. 

All books sent postpaid. 

Order any book you desire of 

Rev. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N. C. 


Classification of Hides. 


No, 1. This class must have no cut, score, or 
or grub hole. Must not be hair slipped, moth 
eaten, or otherwise damaged 

No. 2. This class may have one or two cuts, 
scores. or grub holes—may be partiaily. hair 
slipped or moth eaten. 

No.3. This class embraces all inferior to No. 
2, and are paid for according to extent of dam- 


age. 

A Flint hide is dried without gait. 

A. D. D. (dry salt) hide is salted fresh. remains 
in salt for 10 days, when the loose salt is shaken 
or rubbed off. 

To prepare O. S. hides spread them smoothly 
upon a floor in a cool piace, leaving no folds, or 
creases, and cover them well with salt. It is 
better to use salt liberally—whatthe hide does 
not absorb may be used again. 

To ship G. 8. h des, put two or three ina 
bundle hair cide out, roll ana tie with a strong 

wine 

Fiint and drv salt hides may be put 
flesh side out—200 ar 300 peunde te ‘ie isp eles 

If hides belonging to different parties are 
shipped insame bundle or bale, each hide should 
be siarked plainiy with owner's name and post- 
onice 
. Address the package to T. Ivey, S. B, A., Hills- 
boro. N. C., and notity us of shipment, sending 
bili of lading. 

The prices we pay will be as much as the same 
class of hides wili net youin the New York mar- 

et. Wecharge no commissions. 

Quotations to-day—subject to market fluctua- 
tions—for hides deltvered at Alliance tannery: 

No Fins. 20 pounds and Up, per pound 8 
int, ory . * _ 
Flint, under 20 pounds ad 
Fiint. ste li 
D &, 20 lbs and up ” 
) Ss id be 





“ss 
D S, under 20 pounds “ 
Ss “ .“ 


G Ss, “ 
.GS, ur der 60 pounds * 
ag es fe 


4) 
G 8. 60 pounds and up 


PPV Vireo 
ee oe 


No. 
No. 
Hides will be taken in exchange for leather at 
market value for each. 7; IVE a ee 
Hil:shoro N,O 
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THE 


Headquarters for the Best, Only. 


BREEDERS OF PRIZE WINNERS OF 


FOLLOWING VARIETIES: 


Mammoth Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Barree 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Brown and White Leghorws. 
Light Brahmas, Indian and Pit Games, Buff Cochina 
Silver-Laced Wyandottes, White Guineas, Pekin Ducks 
Muscovy Ducks, Pea Fowls and Fan-tail Pigeons. 


Fowls and Eqgs For Sale at All Times. 


ALSO Shropshire and Dorsett Sheep out of Im 
Ewes by Imported Bucks. 
Essex and Red Jersey Pigs. Best Strain Registered Jersey Cattle. 
Coits aud Fillies, fine as split silk. You Get Pedigreed Stock If You Buy of Ve. 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 
Address OCCONEECHEE FARM, OURHAM, N. C. ; 
@®auilies Supplied on Year-Round Centracte with “ Occomeechce Gilt-EKdge” Butter. 


Best Bred Black 
Royaily Bred 











USEFUL BOOKS. ™ 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THA# 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind............-.20+ e+ 25 cents. 
Record of Membership.........ssceccscces CS GRO NAAR yu 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub...,.... 2... 2220s eens cee | 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub......... SERRA = * 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub...... ly Sao nd RRA RR:  * 
IanO a CORN A on whore ebsone achint oreeek wane be a © 
LER LLL LAL LLL LENO LEO, Ba 
UR NANI, CAPONE SSRI as ss cua ob pen nine aba bee 2 
Working Bulletins, Oe ae EEE OES » * 
State Constitutions, ts Oe ee so. * 
Rituals, ae ee ene sm © 
National Constitutions, oo 4 siliis chek tessbiahemanaciceohaae. 
Application Blanks, oe ee RE eA ee 
Dimit Blanks se sR ee Mes mS oe cl 
Withdrawal Cards, “ 8 Ney AORTA ee RNS 
Delegate Credentials, caishk tives aniias wieeninnaaiainand cia 
B_aternally, W. S. BARNES, 


Sec'y-Treas N. 0, F. 8. A., Hillsboro, N. 
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aos sr 
POHTRY. 
"wy SWEETAEARTS. 








¢ first was young and very fair 
My it bright hlue eyes and yellow hair; 


A surplice white in church he wore; 
ioveu him for a month or more. 
> second, he was gaunt and thin; 
i round the hemi-pheres he'd been; 


«'d shot at lions. killed a bear; 
Perea him for about a year. 

- third had flowi: g coal-black locks; 
“a then greeu and yellow fre cks) 
He playea and sang my heart away; 

[ ijoved him one year and a day. 


3 ! 

- fourth was handsome, but so door | 
Rat only made me love him more; 

{ wept and sighe d. but had to part; 


Tt almost, #lmost broke my heart. 


> fifth was— well I cannot say 
wat he was like; but one fine day 
i swore to love him ail my life; s 
‘and now he calls me “little wife. 


My sixth? My sixth is very small, 
He hardly seems a man at all; 
But. oh, 1 ot | d not pe ne Me i 
ii her fifth or sixth swee 6 
Wiih eithe i awecthenrt, 








~ HOUSEHOLD. 


PLAIN OROQUETTES. 

One pint chopped meat of any kind, 
one slice of bread soaked in tepid wa 
ter, two eggs, seasoning to taste. 
gqueeze the bread dry, add the meat, 
bind with the eggs, seasoning to taste. 
Mould, roll in egg and crumbs and fry. 
One cupful of cold mashed potatoes 
ean be used instead of the bread. 

STUFFED MUTTON. 

Fora stuffed leg of mutton, take a 
good sized, solid leg, with the fat weil 
trimmed off and the bone taken out. 
For the stuffiag take ose cup of stale 
bread crumbs, moiaten them with a 
little hot water, add two ounces of 
pork, chopped fine, s saltspoon of salt, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped onion and twice as much 
chopped parsley. Mix these ingredi- 
ents together and fili with the atuffing 
the space left by the bone. Chop a 
small turnip, one carrot, a stalk of 
celery and sprig of parsley together; 
put them into the middle of a dripping 
pan, and place the prepared meat upon 
these vegetables, and cover them with 
a well-seasoned stock. Put the meat 
into a hot oven, and bake it two hours, 
basting frequentiy with the stock. 
Make the dressing by taking somo of 
the liquid and thickening it with 
browned flour; then strain it around 
the meat. 

A POTATO OMELETTE. 

A cup of mashed potatoes, three 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten sepa 
rately, a scant teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of white pepper, haif cup sweet 
milk, a heaping teaspoonful of flour. 
Heat and grease a large saucepan or 
frying pan and pour the mixture into 
it. Keep on top of stove at moderate 
heat till set and browned on under 
side, then set on the rack in the oven 
to brown on top. 

CHEESE STRAWS. 

Take paste as for pies. Roll thie 
about @ quarter of an inch thick, and 
sprinkleit with Parmesan cheese grated 
over it, and a few grains of paprika, 
which is Hungarian red pepper. Roll 
the paste, place the roll on one end, 
flatten it, roll out again and sprinkle 
with cheese. Do this three times, then 
roll thia; cut in narrow strips five 
inches long, and bake in a hot oven 
untilbrown, Serve ocx a dolly covered 
plate with the cheese straws arranged 
in log cabin style. 

STRAWBERRY WHIPPED CREAM 

Mash one q'tart of berries; strain 
through a sieve; sweeten with three 
quarters of a pound of white sugar 
and beat well. Pour in a pint anda 
half of rich eream and beat well for a 
quarter of an hour. Do noi freeze the 
cream, but serve it at once. 

APRICOT TAPIOOA, 

Soak @ cup of tapicca in water three 
hours. Line a pudding dish with 
stewed apricots; pour the tapioca over 
them and bake. Serve with cream. 

Se ee on 
ALLEGED FUN. 

Ella—Beile can read her husband like 
& book. S:ella—He is her third vol- 
ume, isn’t he?—Truth. ’ 

Tae Footpad—Yer money or yer life! 
The Count—But—but, sair, I shall not 
married be until the next month— 
Puck, 

For goodness sake, Katie, don’t ap 
p:aud so much; the audience will think 
that you got in on a pass.—Fiicgende 
Blaetter, 

Daughter—Mamma, if I must write 
to Mr. Bray about his extortionate bil, 
should I say, ‘Dear Mr. Bray?’ Mam- 
ma—Certainly, my dear, uoder the cir 
cumstances, 

Famous Author (who has been in 
vited to dinner, to himsel!) -What a 
Wretched menu! I shall take good care 
hot to make any witty remarks—Fiie 
Sende Blaetter. 

Maybelle—Hattie is to marry Mr. 
Goodley, the noted philanthropist. 
Violet—So? I was told he was engaged 
‘0 & new charitable project.— Philadel 
Pala Bulletin. 

A Dutchman lost several hundred 

ollars by speculation in options. 
Asked if a “bull” or “bear” he answer 
oa: “I vas neider; I-vas a”“shackass!” 

4e fellows who voted for McKinley 


— fall expecting return of confidence 
Prosperity, Can—well, you perhaps 








Catch t . 
Money. he drift of the idea.—Sound 





THE OLD HOUMORISTS. 


MARK TWAIN’S CELEBRATED 
JUMPING FROG OF CALA- 
VERAS COUNTY. 








Jim Smiley, Who Would Bet on Anything, 
and His Queer Pets--The Coming of 
the Scoffiag Stranger--Dan’l Webster, 
and How He Lost a Bet. 


HERE was a fellow here once by the 
name of Jim Smiley, in the wintor 
of 1849—or may be it was in the spring 
of 1850—I don’t recollect exactly, some- 
how, though what makes me think it 
was one or the other is because I re- 
member the big flume wasn’t finished 
when he first came to the camp; but 
anyway, he was the curiosest man 
about, always bettin on anything that 
turned up, you ever see, if he could get 
anybody to bet on the other side, and 
if he couldn’t he’d change sides. Any- 
way, what suited the other man would 
suit him—anyway, just ceo’s he got a 
bet, he was satisfied. But still he was 
lucky—uncommon lucky. He moet 
always come out winner. He was al 

ways ready and layin for a chance. 
Tiere couldn’t be nosolit’ry thing men- 
tioned but that feller’d cffsr to bet on 
itand take any sido you please, as I 
was just tellin you. If there was a 
horse race, you'd find him flush or 
you'd fiad him busted at the end of it; 
if there was a dog fight, he'd bet on it; 
if there was a cat fight, he’d bet on it. 

Why, if there were two birds settin on 
a fence, he’d bet you which one would 
fiy first, or if there was a camp meetin 
he would be there reg’iar, to bet on Par- 
eon Walker, which he judged to be the 
beat exhorter about here, and so he 
was, too, and a good man. If he even 
seen a straddle bug start to go any 

wheres he would bet you how long it 
would take him toget wherever he was 
goin to, and if you took him up he 
would foller that straddle bug to Mex 

ico but what he would find out where he 
was bound for and how Icng he was on 
the road. Lots of the boya here has seen 
that Smiley and can tell you about him. 
Why, it never made no difference to 
him—he would bet on anything—the 
dangdest feller. Parson Walker’s wife 
laid very sicz ounce for a good while, 
and it seomed as if they warn’t goin to 
save her, but one mornin he come in, 
and Smiley asked how she was, and he 
said she was considerable better—thank 


comin on 80 smart that, with the blees- 
in of Prov’dence, she’d get well yet, 
and Smiley, before he thought, says, 
“Well, Wil risk $2.50 that she don’t, 
anyway.” 

This yer Smiley had a mare. The 
boys called her the 15 minute nag, but 
that was only in fun, you know, be- 
cause, of course, she was faster than 
that, and he used to win money on that 
horee, for alishe was so slow and always 
had the asthma or the distemper or the 
consumption or somethin of that kind. 
They used to give her 200 to 300 yards 
start and then pass her under way, but 
always at the fag end of the race she’d 
get excited and desperatelike and come 
cavortin and straddlin up and scat 
terin her legs around limber, some- 
times in the air end sometimes cut to 
one side amongst the fences, and kick 
in up Mo-re dust and raisin more 
racket with her coughin and sneezin 
ond blowin her nose, and alwave fetch 
up at the stand just about a neck ahead, 
@3 near as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a littie small bull pup 
that to look at him you'd think he 
wan’t worth a cent but to set around 
and look onery and lay for a chance to 
steal somethin. But as socn as money 
was upon him he was a different dog. 
His underjaw’d begin to stick out like 
the fo’castle of a steamboat, and his 
teeth wouid uncover and shine savage 
like the furnaces. And a dog might 
tackle him and bullreg him and bite 
him and throw him over his shoulder 
two or three times, and Andrew Jack 
gon, which was the name of the pup— 
Andrew Jackson would never let on 
but what he was satisfied and hadn’t 
expected nothin else, and the bets bein 
doubled and doubled on the other side 
all the time till all the money was up, 
and then all of a sudden he would 
grab that other dog jest by the j'int of 
hig hind leg and freeza to it—not chaw, 
you understand, but only jest grip and 
hang on till they throwed up the sponge, 
if it wasa year. Smiley always come 
out winner on that pup till he harnessed 
a@ dog once that didn’t have no hind 
legs, because they’d been sawed off by 
a circular saw, and when the thing had 
gone along far enough and the money 
was ali up and he come to make a 
snatch for his pet holt he saw in a min 
ute how he'd been imposed on and how 
the other dog had him in the door, so to 
speak, and he ’peared surprised, and 
then he looked sorter discouraged like 
and didn’t try no more to win the fight, 
and so he got shucked out bad. He gave 
Smiley a look as much as to say his 
heart was broke and it was his fault 
for puttin up a dog that hadn’t no hind 
legs for him to take holdof, which was 





his main dependence in a fight, and 





the Lord for his inf’nit mercy—and |. 


then he limped off a piece ani laid 
down and died. 

Well, this yer Smiley had rat ter- 
riera and chicken cocks and tom cats 
and all them kind of things till you 
couldn’t rest, and you couldn’t fetch 
nothin for him to bet on but he’d 
match you. He ketched a frog one 
day and took him home and said he 
calk’lated to edercate him, and so he 
never done nothin for three months 
but set in his back yard and learn that 
frog to jump. And you bet you he did 
learn him to jump too. He’d give him 
a little punch behind, and the next 
minute you’d see that frog whirlin in 
the air like a doughnut—see him turn 
one summerset, or maybe a couple, if 
he got a good start, and come down flat 
footed and all right, likeacat. He got 
him up £0 in the matter of catchin flies 
and kept him in practice so constant 
that he’d nail a fly every time as far as 
he could see him. Smiley said alla 
frog wanted was education, and he 
could do anything, and I believe him. 
Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’l Webster 
down here on this floor—Dan’l Webster 
was the name of the frog—and sing 
out, ‘Flies, Dan’l, flies!” and quicker’n 
you couid wink he'd spring straight up 
and flop down on the flior again as 
solid as a dabof mud and fall to scratch- 
in the eide of his hcad with his hind 
foot as indifferent as if he hadn't no 
idea he’d been doin any more’n any 
frog might do. You never see a frog 
so modest and straightfor’ard, for all 
he was so gifted. And when it came 
to fair and square jumpin on a dead 
level he could get over more ground at 
one straddle than any animal of his 
brved you eversee. Jumpin on adead 
level was his strong suit, you under- 
stand, and when it come to that Smiley 
would ante up money on him as long 
as he hada red. Smiley was monstrous 
proud of his frog, and weil he might 
be, for fellers that had traveled and 
been every wheres all said he laid over 
any frog that ever they see. 

Well, Smiiey kept that beast in a lit 
tle lattice box, and he used to fetch him 
down town sometimes and iay for a 
bet. One day a feller—a stranger in 
the camp he was—come across him 
with his box and says: 

*“‘What might it be that you’ve got 
in the box?” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent 
like: ‘‘It might be a parrot or it might 
be a canary, maybe, but it ain’t. It’s 
only juet a frog.” 

And the feller took it and looked at 
it careful and turned it round this way 
and that and says: ‘‘H’m—so ’tis. 
Well, what’s he good for?” 

‘‘Well,” Smiley says, easy and care 
less, ‘‘he’s good enough for one thirg, I 
should judge—he can outjump any frog 
in Calaveras county.” 

Tho feller took the box again and 
took another long look and gave it 
back to Smiley, aud says, very delib- 
erate: ‘‘Well I don’t see no p’ints about 
that frog that’s any better’n any other 
frog.” 

‘‘Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. 
“Maybe you understand frogs, and 
nay be you don’t understand ’em; may- 
be you've had experience, and maybe 
you an’t only a ameture, as it were. 
Anyways, I’ve got my cpinion, and I'll 
risk $40 that he can outjump any frog 
in Calaveras c>unty.” 

And the feller studied a minute and 
then says, kinder sad like, ‘‘Well, 
I'm only a stranger here, and I ain’t 
got no frog, but if I had a frog I'd bet 
you.” . 

And then Smiley says, ‘‘That’s all 
right—that’s ell right. If you'll hold 
my box a minute, lil go and get youa 
frog.” And so the feller took the box 
and put up his $49 along with Smiley’s 
and set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinkin 
and thinkin td hisself, and then he got 
the frog out and prizod his mouth open 
and took a teaspoon and fill him rull 
of quail shot—filled him pretty near up 
to his chin—and set him on the fl>or. 
Smiley he went to the swamp and 
slopped around in the mud for a long 
time, and finally he ketched a frog and 
fetched him in and give him to this fel- 
ler and says: 

‘‘Now, if vou’re ready, set him along 
side of Dan'l, with his fore paws just 
even with Dan’l, and I'll give the 
word.” 

Then he says, ‘‘Oae—two—three— 
jump!” and him and the feller touched 
up the frogs from behind, and the new 
frog hopped cff, but Dan’l give a heave 
and hysted up bis shoulders, so, like a 
Frenchman, but it wasn’t no use. He 
couldn’t budge. He was planted as 
solid as an anvil, and he couldn’t no 
more stir than if he was anchored out. 
Smiley was a good deal surprised, and 
he was diecgusted, too, but he d:da’t 
have no idea what the matter was, of 
course. 

The feller took the money and started 
away, and when he was goin out at 
the door he sorter jerked his t’umb 
over his shoulder, this way, at Dan’l 
and says again, very deliberate, ‘Well, 
I don’t see no p’int about that frog 
that’s .any better than any other 
frog.” 





Smiley he stood scratchin his head 


and looked down at Dan’l a long time, 
and at las he says: 

“I do wonder what in the nation 
that frog throwed off for. I wonder 
if there ain’t somethin the matter with 
him. Hoe ’pears to look mighty baggy 
somehow.” 

And he ketched Dan’l by the nap of 
the neck and lifted him up and says, 
“Why, blame my cats; if he don’t 
weigh five pounds!” and turned him 
upside down, and he threw up a double 
handful of shot, and then he see how it 
was, and he was the maddest man. He 
set the frog down and took out after 
that feller, but he never ketched him. 
—S8. L Clemens (Yark Twain). 


_——2 > + oe 
HE KNEW HIS OWN VALUE. 


Before the war, in the days of slav- 
ery, a New York joweler of a promi- 
nent family, who can be called Mr. X , 
had owing to him a biil of $1,200 by are- 
putedly wealthy family in the South. 
Time after time the bill was rendered, 
but there was no response, and finally 
Mr. X_ as he chanced to have other 
business taking him beyond the Mason 
and Dixon line, decided to call at the 
house of his debtor in New Orleans and 
see if he couid get some satisfaction for 
hia claim. : 

Oa his arrival there he found that 
his debtor was in a bad way financially 
and had but little money, although 
running an expensive establishment. 
A proposition was mide that Mr. X, 
take in payment of his bill a negro 
named Jim, a very bright fellow, and 
considered to be worth fully $1,500. 
Jim was an espert horseman and 
through all his life had been working 
in the stables of his master. 

Mr. X, was in a quandary. His 
abolitionist ideas prevented him from 
being a slave owner, but his natural 
anxiety to receive something for the 
bill due him almost demanded that he 
should accept the slave as payment. 
Finally a bright idea suggested itself, 
and he called the negro to him. 

‘Now, Jim,” said he, “I am going to 
be your new master. I do not want to 
live here in the South and look after 
you, nor do I wish to take you to the 
North with me. Now, I’vebeen think- 
ing of this plan: Will you be honest, 
sober and attentive to business if I set 
you up in the cab trade in this city? 
Will you turn over every cent to me 
and not steal from me? If you promise, 
I will set you up in business, and when 
you send me the money that you earn 
I will credit half of it to you. When 
your half of the money above all the 
expenses amounts to $1,200 you can 
buy your freedom, and thon we can 
continue partners in the business, or 
you can buy me out, If you do not 
want to make any promises, or if you 
will not keep the promises that you 
may make, I will sell you, and then 
you may get a hard master.” 

Jim of course promised, and what is 
more remarkable, kept his word. Mr. 
X bought for him three cabs and as 
many teams and allowed him full 
management of the business, 

So well did Jim take care of the en- 
terprise that within a year he had 
charge of nine cabs and several teams 
of horses for each cab. He sent his 
money regularly to New York, and 
within two years his share of the pro 
fits amounted to over $2,800. But atiil 
he made no suggestion that any of his 
money be turned over to Mr. X for hig 
freedom. 

Mr. X did not wish to speak about 
the matter to Jim, but he was anxious 
to get some cash value for the slave. 
He accordingly sent a friend to see 
Jim and fiad out what wasthe matter! 
The friend went to Jim aud said to 
him: 

“Jim, you have sent Mr. X nearly 
fifty-seven huadred dollare, haven’t 
you?” 

**Yassir,” said Jim. 

‘“‘and twenty eight hundred dollars 
of that money will be yours if you buy 
your freedom, won’t it?” 

**Yassir,” said Jim again. 

‘*Well, it will only cost you twelve 
hundred dollars, and when you do you 
will have sixieen hundred dollars left, 
and can atill continue in partnership 
with Mr. X Why don’t you buy your 
freedom?” 

‘Look yere, boss,” said Jim, sol- 
emnly—‘‘look yere; yo’ dsan’ ketch 
dis chicken yere & buyin’ a niggah 
dat hasconsumption.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 

——- — —9 0 0 we 
WEIGH i Y WORDS. 


A “drummer” is credited by the Chi- 
cago Times Herald with this story. He 
quotes the words of an old negro who 
drove him to a railroad station ina 
Southern city, and gives the result of 
their conversation: 

‘Boas, if you can say over afew big 
words on de way down, l’d be ex 
tremely disobliged to you.” 

‘‘How big words do you want?” 

“OCan’t get ’em too big, boss. Tsa 
powerful hand to ’member big words, 
an’ git ’em off when a calamitous oc- 
casion predominates.” 

‘Do you expect to find use for them 
this morning?” 





‘*Reckon I does, sah. My son Abra- 
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E. M. Andrews. 


The Largest Stock of Furniture in the State 
to Select From, and Prices Low. 
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Pianos and Organs of 








the most reliable makes tons 
at low prices and on easy 
terms, H 


GOODS EXCHANGED OR 





SATISFACTORY. 


Write m?if you want 
anything in my line, and 
vou will save money by 
it 



















TAKEN BACK IF NOT 


CAR nan A MA SOL te OP NR TER SZ 








K. M. ANDREWS, 


CuHartottTr, N. C. 
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ham works down to de depot, and 
whenever I comes around he tries to 
show off ober me, an’ make me feel 
small. He'll try it on dis mawnin’, an’ 
I jest want to be fixed to paralyze his 
desirability.” 

We had about half a mile to go, and 
before we reached the depot I gave 
him a large and choice assortment of 
Webster’s longest vocabularic curiosi. 
ties. 

When we drew up at the platform 
Abraham was there, and alsoa dczen 
white people who were to go out on the 
train. It was a good opportunity for 
the son to show off, and he realiz<d it, 
and came forward and waved his arm 
and shouted: 

Yo’ dar, ole man; ha’n’t I tole yo’ 
*bout fo’ hundred times not to sagaciate 
dat stupendous ols vehicle in de way 
of de omnibus? Some ole niggers doan’ 
seem to have no mo’ idea of de consan 
guinity of rectitude dan squash.” 
‘*Was yo’ spokin’ to me, sah?” stiffly 
demanded the father, es he stood up 
and giared at Abraham. 

“Of co’se I was.” 

“Den, sah, I want yo’ to distinctly 
understand dat when de co-operation 
of de imperialism seems to assimilate a 
disreputable infringement of heredi 
tary avariciousness, I shall retract my 
individuality, but not bafo’—not befo’, 
sah?” 

Abraham’s eyes hung out, his com- 
plexion became ash color, and his knees 
bent under him as if the springs wore 
about to give way. It was a minute 
before he could utter a sound, and then 
he reached for my trunk with the mut- 
tered observation; 

“Things am gittin’ so mixed up I 
can’t tell whedder I’m his son or bis 
fader.” 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


From Martin County. 
WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—Wiil you please allow 
a little girl fifteen years of age to join 
the young folks column? My father 
bas been taking your paper for four 
years and he likes it very much. I like 
to read the young folks column. We 
plant corn, cotton and potatoes. We 
milk two cows. 

I wili ask a few questions and an- 
swer some. Sadie E Conners question. 
How oid was Metheusiah? He was 
nine hundred and sixty nine years old 
when he died. I wiil answer the ques 
tion. How many verses are there in 
Matthew? There are ten hundred and 
sixty-one verees. 

Who invented the first cotton gin? 
Who baptised Christ? When the 
clock strikes 13 what time is it? 

Your friend, 
Noua B. HaRRIson. 


A Critic Comes Forth. 
Caraway, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—Having been a reader 
of your paper for several years, and 
also interested ia the young peoples 
corner, I ask permission to speak 
to the cousins. I see the main 
feature of our column— and one that is 
attracting the minds of my cousins—is 
asking and answering questions. In 
order toturn the tide of thought in 
other channels and etir the minds of 
the cousins to action on cther topics, I 
will turn critic, pump some of tho 
mistakes; expose them get you all as 
mad as cats; instigate a little rebellion; 
work up your mental energies; actuate 
@ spirit of rivalry among you; and 
when you all come forth in your war 
paint, I will step aside and see you 
rush together in mental combat. 
Cousins get lively and if you haveany- 
thing of interest slip it off at the pen’s 
point and let’s have it. 

Mr. Riddle you did well for one so 
young, but you should not have such a 
bad opinion of your letter. If you all 
will stop telling us you can’t write 
much, perhaps we may not find it out, 
and give you credit for a first class 
letter, every time. A very bad habit 
of most American fellows is making 
apologies for most everything they do. 

I will correspond with the cousins 
interested in telegraphy. 











Haywoop ROBBINS. 




















































































































Questions and Answers. 


CALDWELL INSTITUTE, N. C. 
Mr. Editor:—As Iam very much in- 
terested in reading the young folks 
column, I will write again. This is my 
third letter, and I hope to see it in 
print. Papa has been taking THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER for yeers. The paper 
comes every Tuesday. I like to read 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER very much, 
especially the young folks column, the 
Christian life columns, the poetry and 
the State news. 
Cousins, don’t stop writing, that 
won’t do. Try and help fill up th 
young folks column. / 
Why don’t aunt Fannie, aunt Edna 
and aunt Ora write{l enjoy reading 
their interesting letters so much. I 
have been looking for letters from 
them. It seems as if they have quit 
writing. 

I will answer & few questions asked 
by the cousins: Arra I, Bolling’s ques- 
tion. What relation is a girl’s mother’s 
brother’s brother inlaw. It was her 
father. Erna Hill’s question. It was 
Lot’s wife that was turned to a pillar 
of salt. Ora and Liilie’s question. 
Washington monument is 550 feet 
high. Ernest L. Edward's question, 
Eli Whitney invented the first cotton 
gin. Gaorge G. Ayscue’s question. It 
was John @ Adams last words, ‘‘This 
is the last of earth, I am content.” 

I will aow attempt to ask a few ques- 
tions: 

What are the two great divisions of 
the Bible called? 

Oi what did God create all things? 

What book should we prize above 
othera? 

At what age did Joshua die? 

How often were the Israelites to keep 
a feast to the Lord? 

What was done with the man that 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath? 

Where did Aaron die? 

How many commandments are there, 
and can you give them all by memory? 

Yours truly, 
MaGaik M. ALLISON. 





From Craven County. 
Tuscarona, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—Will you please aliow 
a@ little girl 12 yeara old space in your 
good paper? Papa takes your paper 
and likes it very much. I like to read 
it, especially the young folks column. 
I will close by asking a few questions, 
How many verses are there in the 
Bible? 

Who was the first man that learned 
to road and write? 

I will close wishing THz= PROGRESSIVE 
F'arMER and all the cousins much suc- 
C288. Yours truly, 

ANNIE MOORE. 














We have a book, 
prepnred especially for you, which 
We mail free. It treats of the 
stomuch disorders—worms, ete.— 
that every child is liable to and for 


which 5 
Frey’s 
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has been successfully used ‘ = 
for a half century. ‘ 
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Belong to an older age than ours. But we 

still have things that remind us of the 
misty past. 

Under date of March 19, 1807, Mr. H. 8. 


Lipscomb, of Pacolet, 8.C., writes: Please 
find check fer 3 doz. 


RHEUMACIDE, 


It is working miracles in this country.” 

Mr. Lipscomb is but one cf many who 
suffered withrheumatism. He wascured, 
aud bing a merchant, has beea seen sell- 
ing and recommending 


RHEUMACIDE 


to all his friends ever since. 
It is purely vegetable, 
blood purifier. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1.00 per 
bottle. 
—MANUFACTURED BY— 


THE BOBBITT DAUG 00,, Raleigh, H.C. 
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ZEKE BILEINS, M, A. 








The Major Is Still In The Ring--Troubled 
With Agents, Chintz-Bugs And Potato 
Bugs---Some Of His Experiences With 
Frauds. 

B.—‘‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 
R.—‘‘Hello! Major. I find that you 
are stili in the ring. Neither war, 
famine nor pestilence can drag you 
away from your favorite’ position— 
running for office.” 

B.—‘“You are karect. I’m rite on 
hand if anything happens. I haint bin 
& married man thirty years without 
havin’ sum experience, an’ its purty 
hard ter exsite me. I’ve bin tacklin’ 
the Spring crop ov agents an’ I haint 
killed nobody an’ haint got killed, but 
I don’t know how long I can say that. 
They are comin’ az thick az grasshop- 
pers. I’ve had a round with the light- 
nin’ rod fellows, the sewin’ machine 
men, them sellin’ fruit trees, patent 
churns, stoves, clocks an’ a dozen other 
confixments. I wanted ter buy sum 
ov awl ov ’em but Betey iz a Populist 
an’ has curious ideas, so I didn’t buy 
much. She says it iz sartin’ that 
agents haulin’ things eround the coun- 
try charge at least one third more, an’ 
sumtimes twice az much az the mer- 
chants charge fer the same article, an’ 
frequently agents defraud you in the 
quality ov goods. But, ov course, 
that iz awl Populist theorizin’ an’ don’t 
count much with me. The lightnin’ 
rod fellers tried mity hard to git me 
an’ the other deacons at Grassy Creek 
church ter buy lightnin’ rods. fer the 
church. Betsy found it out before we 
could git the rods put up an’ started a 
regular sycione. She wanted ter know 
if Grassy Creek church isn’t the Lord’s 
house. We had ter own up that it iz 
Then she wanted ter know what sense 
they wuz in buyin’ lightnin’ rods ter 
protect the Lord’s property. She said 
the Lord could knock the whole church 
an’ a thousand lightnin’ rods clear 
through the earth to China with one 
flash ov lightnin’, if he wanted to do 
89, an’ sed she thought the asylum wuz 
& proper place fer us to go. Of course 
that wuz Populist doctrine, and you 
don’t hev ter beleev it, if you don't 
want to. I wuz erbout ter buy a $23 
clock frum an’ agent the other day, 
but Betsy interferred. She said the 
same clock could be bought in Raleigh 
for $6. ButIlike ter bs humbugged. 
I didn’t use ter wait fer ’em ter cum to 
me, I went eround buntin’ cum feller 
ter humbug ‘me now an’ then. A few 
years ago i read an’ advertisement 
frum a feller up in Connecticut whut 
offered ter send a receipt ter keepa 
pump frum freezin’ an’ bustin’ in the 
winter. I sent him a dollar bill an’ he 
wrote me ter take the pump in the 
house an’ keep it by a good hickory 
fire every cold nite. Another feller 
up in New Jersey advertized a recipe 
ter keep horses frum slobberin’ after 
eatin’ clover. I sent him 50 cents an’ 
he wrote me ter learn my horses ter 
spit. I seed ina paper where a Chi 
cago man would senda patent fire 
escape fer adollar. Mean’ Betsy wuz 
sleepin’ up stairs an’ I began ter think 
erbout how we would git down if the 
whole lower part ov the house should 
be a burnin’ sum nite before we wake 
up. I sent the dollar, an’ in erbout a 
week I gota small copy ov the New 
Testament, worth erbout 25 cents ata 
book store. But I’m still in the ring. 
I like te git humbugged now and then. 
Life wouldo’t be wurth livin’ if I 
didn’t. Gudebye.” 


meno we 

Near Reidsville an elderly man was 
found Saturday lying by the roadside 
with his throat cut. He could not ar- 
ticulate, but wrote ona slip of paper 
that he was Charles Preston, a public 
school teacher, making his way from 
Patrick county, Virginia, to Caswell 
county, North Carolina, and had been 
attacted by two young white men, who 
carried him into the pine woods and 
cut his throat, when they found he had 
no money. Physicians are trying to 
save his life. 
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Rank Injuetice:—The Editor of ‘‘The 

Jazetown Banner” picked up one of his 

metropolitan exchanges and read: 

“The charming little soubrette, Eva 
Hollis-Whopper, has just purchased a 
new bulldog,” 

“It isdurn funny,” said he to him- 
self and the cat, ‘‘that these here city 
papers publish that sort of stuff, and 
then make fun of me for mentioning 
that Squire Jim Brown has painted 
his barn.” 
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JUDGE WALTER CLARK, 


He Says That We CanEasily F ducate Our 
People When We Make the Railroads 
Bear Their Just Share of Taxation. 

[News and Observer ] 

Mr. Walter H. Page’s plea for the 
education of the masses in yesterday’s 
issue was 4 strong and just presenta- 
tion of the necessity of higher taxation 
for that purpose and the benefit that 
would result. He said nothing as to 
the adjustment of the burdens of taxa 
tion, which are heavy, not because of 
their great aggregate amount, but be- 
cause the taxes are placed almost en- 
tirely on that element of our people 
who are least able to bear them, like a 


load ill adjusted upon a horse. The 


wealth of this State pays very little of 
its taxes. The burden lies upon the 
toilers and producers. In the Northern 
States, which have the fine educational 
systems of which Mr. Page speaks, the 
wealth is made to bear some proportion 
of the taxation. In New York they 
have recently adopted a graduated in- 
heritance tax, ranging from 1 percent. 
on $5,000 to 10 per cent. on inheritances 
of $1,000,000 and upwards. Then the 
gross receipts of railroads, gas com 
panies, telegraph, telephone and ex- 
press companies are made to pay a fair 
taxation. But yesterday in Michigan 
the legislature fixed the taxation on 
railroad gross receipts at 24 per cent., 
where the gross receipts were not over 
$2.000 per mile, end at 4 per cent. where 
the earnings “ere over $2,000 and less 
than $4,000 per mile, at 6 per cent. 
where the receipts were over $4,000 
and less than $6,000, and 10 per cent. 
wherever the receipts were over $6,000 
per mile. It is estimated that this bill 
will raise the taxes paid by the rail 

roads in that State to $1,500,000.. They 
have heretofore been paying only $750,- 
000. In Wisconsin, whose area and 
population is about thesameas in North 
Carolina, the annual railroad tax is 
$1,750,000. In Indiana a much smaller 
State in area than North Carolina, the 
railroad taxes are $2,250,000. With 
such revenues paid in by the railroads, 
and with proportionate taxes paid by 
telegraph, telephone, gas and «xpress 
companies, North Carolina could have 
the same magnificent school system. 
But compared with the above, look at 
the pitiful $100,000 paid by the rail 

roads in North Carolina. In Wisconsin, 
Michigan and many other States the 
legislatures began long ago fixing the 
railroad fares at 2 cents per mile and 
reducing freight rates. The result was 
net only a vast benefit to the public, 
but increased revenues to the railroade. 
Both the railroads and the pedple are 
therefore better able to stand the taxes 
which give those States such magnifi- 
cent schools, with public libraries, and 
universities (with free tuition) number- 
ing 3,000 students each, as portrayed 
by Mr. Page. 

But in North Carolina, with high 

passenger and freight rates, repressing 
enterprise, the vast income of the rail- 
roads escapes altogether, and all the 
railroads in the State combined pay 
only @ property tax into the State 
Treasury of $65,000, which is swelled 
by the school tax to something over 
$100,000. No railroad in this State pays 
ary tax on its gross receipts. Their 
great revenues are carried out of the 
State almost untouched by the tax col- 
lector to London and New York, to 
swell the overgrown reverues of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Rothschild and the 
like, and to furnish enormous salariés 
to the managers of the property here 
and to procure lawyers, editors and 
lobbyists to keep down publ’c senti 
ment from apy assertion of an inde 
pendent attitude. There is one cor- 
poration operating in this State which, 
it is said pays one cflicial alone more 
than three and a half times the entire 
amount of public tax it pays into the 
State Treasury. 
What we need first of allis to edu- 
cate our people into sending a legisla- 
ture here whose majority wil! vote for 
proper taxation of these incomes and 
who cannot be cajoled, deceived, 
wheedled or frightened into letting the 
railroads continue to run the State for 
their own benefit. With an independ- 
ent, intelligent legislature, we cannot 
only cut down freight and passenge 
rates, but we can like the Northern 
States, levy a tex upon the gross re- 
ceipts of these great corporations which 
will give.a public school system such 
as those States have. What North 
Carolina needs is a legislature that 
will treat her people fairly by giving 
them reasonable rates over the rail 
roads in our borders and which will 
levy a Northern rate of taxation upon 
them. Then wecan have a system of 
education abreast with any Northern 
State and no cenizen of Boston can 
make us ashamed in a public address 
by pointing cut the nakedness of our 
educational system. 

I have it on good railroad authority 
that the taxation on railroads in North 
Carolina is the lowest of any State in 
the South, and of course, therefore, the 
lowest of any State in the Union. Ap- 
preciation is shown by making rates 
higher to this State than to Georgia or 





Virginia on either side of us; for one 


example the rate on shoes from New 
York to Lynchburg, Va., is 45 cents 
while to Greensboro, N. C., it is 89 
cents, nearly double. 

Whenever there is any talk of mak- 
ing corporations do their duty, or bear 
their share of the burdens, there are 
men to cry cut we ‘‘will frighton cap- 
ital away—capital is very timid.” But 
by laying all the burdens upon farmers 
and other producers we are frighten- 
ing them away, which is far worse. 

Mr. Page showed from the census 
that we have frightened 293,000 of our 
people away who are now living in 
other States. Let us think more of our 
own people and keeping them and 
their brain and muscles here to build 
up the State, than of inviting New 
York and London capital to buy up 
our railroads at half price, to runthem 
at enormous rates and exempt, as now, 
from eli but the lightest possible tax 
which the Constitution permits to be 
levied. « 

There are men who will be qu’cx to 
say that this is an attack upon rail 
roads? It is nothing of the kind. I 
have no hostility whatever to any cor- 
poration. I would have them pay no 
more than their just share. It isa 
plea for justice and fair treatment to 
the people who mostly built these rail- 
roads out of their own subscriptions, 
or by public taxation and whose pat- 
ronaze alone keeps the railroads run. 
ing. No other business in the State 
shows as little consideration for the de 
mands of ite patrons, and it is a severe 


‘comment upon their management, that 


a demand for just rates, economical 
expenditures and a just share of taxa- 
tion shall be termed an attack upon 
them. WALTER CLARK, 


oe 


THE AMERICAN COTTON COM- 
PANY. 


Moro Particulars About Its Objects and 

Who Are Behind It, 

“The Now York World has the follow- 
ing about the cotton Trust octopus: 
The ‘natural evolution of trade” 
which monopolists love to talk about 
when they are testifying before legis. 
lative investigating committees as to 
the reason for such great trusts as the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
the Standard Oil Company and kindred 
organizations, now threatens to put 
the gigantic business of marketing the 
cotton crop of the United States into 
the power of a single company. 

The concern is known as the Ameri: 
can Cotton Company. It was incor- 
porated under the favorable laws of 
New Jersey in March, 1896, and it has 
a paid up capital of $6,000,000, of which 
one-half is preferred. Its shares are 
not yet listed on any exchange, but 
they will be some day, and will give 
United States Senators and other in. 
siders as big a field for their specula- 
tive tendencies as sugar trust stock has. 

John E Searles, the Secretary and 

Treasurer of the Sugar Trust, is the 
President of the Company. Associated 
with him are such acute financiers and 
cotton experts as Stuyvesant Fish, 
President of the Iilinois Central Rail- 
road; Former &cretary of the Interior 
R. D. Frarcis, Jerome Hill, C. D. Ball, 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas; B. P. Mc- 
Donald, a director of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad, and Bart 
Moore, Waco, Texas. 
It bas secured the control of the pat- 
ents covering a comparafively new 
machine which packs cotton in what 
is called cylindrical bales, a process 
that makes such a great saving in the 
cost of producing cotton and annually 
delivering it tothe spinner that it is 
but a question of afew years when it 
will be impossible to remain in the cot- 
ton producing business without using 
the machinery. Tne machinery cannot 
be bought, It must be leased from the 
American Cotton Company, on terms 
which it dictates. 

Experts estimate that if the new 
method of baling cotton is universally 
adopted there will be $30,000,000 a year 
saved in the actual cost of delivering 
cotton to the spinner, 

Without this machinery the planta. 


through the gin and baled it in what 
were approximately 500 pound pack- 
ages. He has then had to ship it to his 
commission merchant, who has sent it 
to his compressor, the commission 
merchants owning all the compressors, 
to have the bale reduced in sizo toa 
convenient shipping form. Then the 
bales were shipped to the spinner at the 
mill. There have had to be added to 
the actual cost of producing cotton, 
therefore, the freight from the planta- 
tion to the compressor, insurance and 
storage at the compressor, and com 
missions to the commission men, on top 
of which came the freight from the 
commissions to the mill. 

Under the new process the machin 
6ry is such that it will be placed on the 
plantation with the gin and will turn 
out the cotton in a great rolled bat that 
is so tightly compressed that a 500 
pound bale will only be one half as 
large as the present bale of the same 
weight. It will turn it out, too, in 
such a condition that it can be shipped 





tion owner has taken his crop, put it |? 


ly to his machinery without further 
handling. 

The tremendous economies are evi 
dent. Twice as many bales can be 
shipped or stored in a given sprca un- 
der the new process as could be under 
the old. Freight rates from the gin to 
the compressor will be saved. 

There will be, too, a vast saving in 
insurance, as under the new process 
the rolled bale will be wrapped in a 
light covering thatis waterproof and 
almost fireproof. The commission 
merchants, or middlemen, will be 
driven from business. 

The absolute control of the new pro 
cess by the American Cotton Company 
seems almost certain, experts say, to 
give it the supreme control over the 
cotton industry, as the Standard Oil 
Company has over the output of pe 
troleum or the American Refining Com- 
pany over the output of sugar. By 
guaranteeing the quality of the cotion 
in the bales packed by the new process 
the company has succeeded in creating 
a demand for its goods that has far ex 
ceeded its ability produce it owing to 
the time needed to construct machines. 

President Searles in an interview 
frankly admitted that the American 
Cotton Company intended to keep full 
control of the new process and only 
permit planters to use it under atrict 
responsibility as to the character of 
the packages and contents. It is very 
easy to understand how under such 
conditions all attempts at competition 
can be crushed acd how the American 
Company can become the master of 
the planter. 

As to this point Mr. Searles says: 
“The present tendency of commerce to 
reach the highest economy and effi 
ciency through what you call the trust 
movement is bound to increase on all 
sides. All attempts to check it only 
serve to accelerate. One might as well 
try by passing resolutions to stop the 
movement of the tides.” 


—__—_ + = ____ 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


Authorized Certificates of Indebtedness 
to the Amount of $6,000,000, 


The Baltimore Sun says: ‘‘Certifi 
cates of indebtedness which were au 
thorized at a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Company were issued yesterday. The 
whole amount authorized is $6,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 will be held in re- 
serve. According to the plan under 
which the certificates are issued, the 
present capital stock of the company, 
which is $10,000,000, will be reduced to 
half that amount. There will thus be 
capital stock of $5,000,000 and cartifi 
cates of indebtedness for a like amount. 
The Atlantic Coast Line Company i: 
a corporation chartered under the laws 
of Connecticut and the stockholders’ 
meeting was held at the cffice of the 
company in Bridgeport, Conn. It con- 
trols the various lines which make up 
the Atlantic Coast Line system. Mr 
Harry Walters is president of the com- 
pany, which ie controlled by the Balti 
moreans. The Safe Deposit ard Trust 
Company, of Baltimore, is the com. 
pany’s fiscal agent. There were repre- 
sented by person or by proxy at the 
meeting 96,383 shares out of a total 
issue of 100,000 shares. Resolutions 
providing for the certificates were 
adopted by a unanimous vote of all the 
stock represented. 
Certificates were exchanged par for 
par of the capital stock to the extent of 
one half of the holdings of stockhold 
ers who availed themeelves of the priv- 
ilege. These certificates are irredeem. 
able and rank as a claim against the 
company, payable with other outstand 
ing certificates of their class in prefer 
ence only to the capital stock of the 
company. Interest of 5 per cent. a 
year is to be paid, taking precedence 
over dividends on the stock. No mort 
gege can be made on the property with 
out the consent of two-thirds of the 
certificates then outstanding. Should 
a@ mortgage be decided updn the hold 
ers of these certificates, by giving no 
tice, can exchange their holdings for 
the evidence of debt thus created. 
By this financial plan one half of the 
company’s capital stock is converted 
into a security which has preference 
over the capital stock and becomes 
more attractive for investment pur 
oses. On the capitalization of $10,- 
000,000 the Atlantic Coast Line Com. 
pany has been paying dividends at the 
rate of 3 per cent per year, and the 
management expect that this will reach 
4 percent. The certificates held in re 
serve are to be used for the general 
purposes of the company when deemed 
expedient. 
ab 0 0 ee 


$100 REWARD $100 


The readers of this paper will bo 
pleased to learn that there is at least 
one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and 
that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a con 
stitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in do- 
ing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that 
they offer One Hundred Dollars for any 
case that it fails tocure. Send for list 
of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. Cuzny & Co , Toledo, 





directly to the spinner, and fed direct. 


Ohio, 
' |" Sold by Druggiste, 75c. 








Peter G. Thompson is the foreman of 
the carpenter shop of the Schaghticoke 
Powder Company, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
Mr. Thompson recently had a stroke of 
paralysis, which, at his advanced years, 
may very well have proven fatal. Here 
is what he says: 

‘*T am sixty seven years old, and have 
been emplo. ed a3 the fo e nan of the 
carpenter shop of the Schaghticoke 
Powder Company for many years. In 
1894, while coming home from church, 
I was stricken with paralysis of the 
right leg. Shortly afterward my right 
arm was effected, and so was my head 
and left eye. This latter « filiction wae 
go serious that all objects appeared 
double, and my sight to acertain extent 
was useless. 

‘*I had two physicians attending me, 
and also two noted ccculiats, one from 
Troy and the other from Albany, though 
they could not help me, but of course 
their'services costa great deal of money ; 
I was not earning anything, this alone 
was @ great source of worriment and 
discomfort to me, for thir gs looked blue. 

“It was then that I to: k notice of an 
advertisement of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pilis for Pale People and read of a per 
son similarly + ffi:cted as myself, who 
had been cured in the summer cf 1894 

“T at once procured a supply of the 
pills and begantaking them. I used at 
least four ‘bSxes before I noticed any 
change, but then I began to improve, 
my vision became normal, my limbs 
recovered their usefulness, and I was 
once more restored to manhood. 


Sy ts ————————————— 
A STROKE OF 
PARALYSIS. 
THE PATIENT AN OLD MAN, 
BUT RECOVERS. | 


From the Sun, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
I am abaolately recov red, which, at’ 


my advanced age, seems a little short 
of amiracie. I really am better than 
I was for years before I had thatstroke 
and Dr. Williams’ and his Pink Pills for 
Pale People are the uppermost thoughts 
in my mind night and day, and my 
thankfulnees for having through Proy. 
dence seen that newspeper advertise. 
meat, I can never adequately ex. 
press.’ 

The proprictore of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People state that they are 
not a patent medicine, but a prescrip. 
tion used for many years by an eminent 
practitioner who produced the most 
woucerful results with them, curing all 
forms of weakness arising from a wa- 
t ry condition of the blood or shattered 
nerves, two fruitful causes of almost 
every ill to which flesh is heir. The 
p'lis are also a specific for the troubies 
peculiar to females, such as suppress- 
ions, all forms of weakness, chronic 
constipati.n, bearing down pains, etc , 
and in the case of men will give speedy 
relief and ¢ffect a permenent cure in 
all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork, or excesses of whatever na- 
ture. They are entirely harmless, and 
can be given to weak and sickly chil- 
dren with the greatest good and with- 
out the slightest danger. Pink Pills are 
sold by ali dealers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box 
or six boxes for $250 (shey are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100), by addregs- 





ing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








APPLY 


and the engine starts. 


greater opportunities, 


by buying here. 


at no increase of cost. 


SU Mii te 


our line—as leaders. 


prices. 


largest variety. We Enow our duty ae 


Took the place of all others last week. 


Hats. 


THE 





The more power the more speed. So in busincss. 
ply the right forces—hcnest values, honest values, honest purposes, and there 
is no limit to the possible pace of tuch a store. 
with the throttle of determination thrown wide open are driving ahead toa 


POWER 


Ap 


We are far in the lead—but 


MATCHLESS VALUES--MEN’S SUITS, 86. 


These are $6 suits of ours, but could carry a higher price easily enough. 
They point to the progress we have made. 


They show the advantage gained 


It’s a grade others ship. They mark such suite $10. Even 
then don’t show a quarter part our variety. Our bargains lie in increased worth 
That’s the legitimate bargaia. 
by our cash and lucky purchases is yours. 


All that can be gained 


OlLwO Doe. 


Last week started the lighter weights. Naturally, peop!e were eager to sce 
We've no trouble to show more than three other stores. 
Many exclusive styles—Suits, Coats and Vests and Trousers—some dressy 
enough for Sunday and others adapted for business, and all at our usual low 
This is going to be the biggest season for Wash fuits in many a long 
day, and we are already showing you the latest styles, the latest fabrica, in the 


leaders, and we are true to it. 


STRAW HATS. ....-. 


Many a one was exchanged here. Not 


a bad style in our stock; 50c. to $2 59 for the Men’s Hats; 252 to $1 50 for Boys 


WASH SUITS FOR BOYS. 


(Three to nineteen years) 


The largest variety ever shown in this town. 
this season than we have heretofore, becs use we have bougnt at prices that will 
sell them quickly; 503. to §4 -Short and Long Pant Suits. 

Summer Underwear and Neckwear on exhibition. 


S. & D. BERWANGER, 


ONE PRICE CLOTHIERS. 


We've provided more liberally 


RALEIGH, 
N.C. 








POWER FROM OYSTER SOUP. 


How an Ingenious Locomotive Frgineer 
Saved His Train and Passengers. 
He was more than an ordinarily ac 
complished liar for an amateur, and 
they all knew it when th y asked him 
for astory. 
“T can tell yon how I once ran an 
engine and saved a trainload of peo 
ple with an oyster stew if you want to 
know, but I don’t think of anything 
more exciting than that,” he ‘said 
apologetically. 
‘‘That’s good enough,” they all de 
clared. ‘‘Give us that.” 
“All right, then, here goes,” he said 
as he settled back in his chair. ‘‘i was 
once engineer on 4 road that ran for a 
long distance through the forests of 
northern Wisconsin, and we were fre 
quently bothered by forest fires. They 
were particularly bad at the timelI 
speak of. One day I had run through 
one big blazs, only to find that there 
was a bigger one ahead. The worst of 
it was we were low on water, and there 
was no chance to fill the tank without 
dashing through the fire ahead of us. 
I sent the fireman out to see if we had 
enough to make the run, but he came 
back and told me the boiler was almost 
dry. 
“IT was puzzled for awhile. It was 
death to ail of us I knew to stay there 
but how to get out was the question. 
Suddenly a happy thought struck me. 
There was amilk car just behind the 
first beggage, and I made for it. ‘How 
much milk have you got?’ I says to 
the fellow in charge. ‘About 40 cans, 
I guess,’ he answered. ‘Why do you 
ask?’ ‘Never mind,’ saysI. ‘Whats 
that in those cans in thecorner? ‘Oys 
ters,’ he answered. ‘But why do you 








want to know?’ ‘Never you mind,’ I 


told him, and then I ordered the other 
train hands who had come up to £ e 
why we had stopped to tote that milk 
and those oysters up to the engine. 

“They did it in spite of the kickiog 
of the milkman, and when they had 
brought them up I ordered them all 
chucked into the tank. The conductor 
came up, too, and declared it was 4 
funny notion to be making oyster stew 
in an engine boiler, when we were iD 
danger of being burned alive, but I 
soon convinced him that it was neces- 
sary if We did not want to stay there 
and roast. 

‘Well, we finally dumped in all the 
milk and all the oysters and started 
ahead. You ought to have smelled the 
steam that came back into that engine 
cab. It would have made you thick of 
an old time church festival. Whew 
How that soup did smeli! It made tle 
engine jump, thought, and that was all 
we wanted. We got upa great head 
of steam in no time, and the way we 
plunged through that next fire belt was 
acaution. As we pulled up at the 
station just beyond I opened up and 
began to whistle. A great cloud of 
oyster soup or vapor shot into the sky, 
of course, and didn’t come down till 
we were far out of sight. Then it set- 
tled like a thick fog—oyeters, soup and 
all. Everybody noticed it, of course, 
and there was a country scientist in 
the town who was sure it was the 
greatest phenomenon of the age. It 
was raining oyster soup up there be 
was sure, and the next issue of the 
weekly papers were full of it—not the 
soup, but the news of it. After the 
residents up that way had all ewal- 
lowed it—not the soup, but the story— 


we told them about it, and that wae 
the silliest looking scientist I ever 
saw.”—Chicago Times Herald. 
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christian Life Column. 


EDITED BY REV. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N.C. 








Hope On. 
aud I sat with downcast features, 
~'Life’s great battles hardly won; 
3 ftly, then, I heard a whisper, 
~““Fyinting heart, yet still hope on. 


Closer grew the shadows round me, 
Filled my coul with doubtings strong, 

Yet a Savior kindly found me— ) 
Kindly whispered, ‘ Still hope on.” 


il] I felt the sorrow, anguish 

Of a hopeless, sin-sick soul, — 

In dire darkness here to languish, 
Heavenly portals not its goal. 


> 
pt 


Then, a3 night falls o’er the ocean, 
Round a drowning, sinking man, 
While the waves rise in high motion, 
Sudienly there comes a calm. 
Suddenly he sees a lifeboat, 
Then he’s rescued safe on land, — 
So does hope’s bright, glistening light 


oat fe ee 
O’er man’s foul ein to sinking man. 


3o I felt that life’s great problem 
Might be solved more easily 

If we laid aside our doubtings, 
And still hoped on cheerfully. 


Have we father, mother, brother, 


Whom we’ve prayed Jor true and 


long? 
Give his crown not to another, 
Pray and work and still hope on. 


Then, when clouds are darkest round 
us, 
Peace and comfort all seem gone, 
Let Cnrist’s watchword etill surround 


us, F 
Let us still, though faint, hope on. 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


A Child of God. 


There was a ripple of excitement all 
through the orphan asylum, for a great 
lady had come in her carriage to take 
little Jane home with her. 

Jane herself was bewildered with 
the thought. The matron led her down 
the wide stairway, and as she passed 
the hall door she saw the shining car- 
riage, the fine horses, the liveried s2r 
vants, and it seemed like a dream. 

“T hope she is glad to go,” said the 
great lady in her gentletorie. ‘‘Do you 
want to go home with me and be my 
child, my dear?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jane timidly. 

“But Iam going to give you beauti- 
ful clothes, and a gold ring, and a box 
of candy, and books, and dolls, and 
blocks, andaswing. Nowdo you want 
to got” . 

“T don’t know,” said the child still 
frightened. 

‘You shall have a little room of 
your own, with a beautiful bed and ta- 
ble and chair; you shall have a bird in 
& cage, and a little dog with a silver 
collar. Don’t you want to go with me, 
Jane?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the little one said anxiously: ‘‘But 
what am I to do for all this?” 

The lady burst intotears. ‘'Oaly 
to love me and be my child,” she said, 
and she folded the little girl in her 
arms. 

God finds us orphaned and desolate 
and defiled with sin, end poor and na- 
ked and blind. He adcpts us into His 
family, and gives us all that we need 
in this life, with care and protection, 
and His own name, and forgiveness, 
and the companionship of the Holy 
Spirit, and an inheritance in glory; 
and ail that He asks in return is that 
we should love Him and be His chil 
dren.—Chilé ren’s Record. 


The Holy Spirit. 

_ We are taught by the Scriptures that 
it is possible for us to so offend the Holy 
Spirit that His gracious influences may 
be, in a degree, at least, withdrawn 
from us. If our hearts are right in the 
sight of God, if they are set upon God 
and upon the reward of His sorvice, 
the Holy Spirit will take full possession 
of them. He will reign in our hearts 
and bring our lives into the obedience 
to the love of Carist. Butin order have 
to the full enjoyment of His prasence, 
His ‘Possession of our hearts must be 
undisputed. Every sinful affection 
must be banished. Our selfishness, our 
pride, our love of the world in its sin 
ful pleasures and pursuits, with every 
temper that is consistent with loyalty 
to Christ, must bs subdued,and God in 
the person of the Spirit must “reign 
supreme and reign alone.” This is the 
condition of His conscious presence. 
Without compliance with it He leaves 
US, at least in a degree, to the portion 
we have chosen. But if He is wel 
comed to our hearts He will be to us 
the fulfillment of the Saviour’s prom 
se to give us ‘another Comforter” to 
abide with us forever. He will purify 
8nd sanctify our hearts, He will make 
intercession for us in the sense of in- 
*piring both our desires and our words 
'0 our petitions at the throne of grace, 
and he will be to us the source of a 
Constant and abiding joy.—The West- 
minster Eadeavor. 


Sincerity, 


The origin of the word “‘sincerity” is 
Profoundly interesting and suggestive. 
hen Rome fi ourished, when her fame 


Tiber was lined with noble palaces 
built of choicest marbles, men vied 
with each other in the construction of 
their habitations. Skillful sculptors 
were in request, and immense sums of 
money were paid for elaborate work 

manship. The workm:n, however, 
were then guilty of practicing deceit- 
ful tricke. If, for example, they acci 

dently chipped the edges of the marble 
or if they discovered seme conspicu- 
ous flaw, they would fill up the chink 
and supply the deficiency by means of 
prepared wax For some time the de- 
ception would not be discovered, but 
when the weather tested the buildings 
the heat or damp would disclose the 
wex. At length those who had deter 

mined on the ‘erection of mansions in- 
troduced a binding clause into their 
contracts to the effect that the whole 
work from the first to the last was to 
be sine cera —that is, ‘‘without wax.” 
Thus we obtain our word sincerity. 
To be sincere is to be without any at- 
tempt on our part to mislead, misrep- 
resent, deceive, or to impose on an- 
other; to be, and appear to be, what 
we are; to say what we mean and 
what we say.—The Presbyterian Re- 
view. 


If Ido what I may in carnest, I necd 
not mourn if I work no great work on 
earth. To help the growth of a thought 
that struggles toward the light; to 
brush with gentle hand the earth stain 
from the white of one snowdrop—such 
be my ambition! —George Macdonald. 


Foreign Missions. 


Twenty-three years ago Rev. Dr. 
Mackay opened a mission in North 
Fcrmosa. There was neither a church 
nor chapel, nor native Christian. Now 
there are sixty organized native 
churches, four of them self supporting, 
a living baptizad membership of 2,719, 
a@ communion roll of 1,805 and each of 
the sixty churches is ministered to by 
a trained native preacher. 

At the watch night services held in 
the M. E. Church, Dharamtala, India, 
reports were given of thirty different 
departments of work carried on in Cal- 
cutta. Work is done in five different 
languages, and for many different 
classes of people. Two European or- 
phanages and an industrial home for 
Europeans representing the benevolent 
work done for Europeans and Eura- 
sians. 

The chiefs of Natal are doing all in 
their power to hinder the natives from 
attending the services of the missiona- 
ries. Native ministers and teachers 
are persecuted and banished far from 
their associates. Those who allow ser- 
vices to be conducted in their huts are 
driven away, and some who attend are 
fined for doing so. Strange conduct, 
surely, to be praciiced in a British 
colony. , 

A brilliant Oxford student who went 
to Africa and died after a year’s work, 
said, before starting, to a friend who 
urged him not torisk his life: ‘‘I think 
it is with African missions as with the 
building of a great bridge; you know 
how many stones have to be buried in 
the earth, all unseen, for a foundation. 
If Christ wants me to be of the unseen 
stones, lying in an African grave, Iam 
content.” 

Bishop Whipple says that after 
Charles Darwin returned from his visit 
to heathen lands he wrote thus:‘‘The 
men whodenounce missions forget that 
human sacrifices, infanticide, bloody 
wars and cannibalism disappear with 
the advent of Christianity. A voy- 
ager wrecked on an unknown shore 
might well be thankful if these heathen 
folk had received the teaching of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Students’ Missionary Conference 
which was held in Liverpool in Janu- 
ary, was attended by 675 British dele 
gates, 60 foreign, 180 missionaries and 
representatives of missionary societies, 
42 of which belong to the leading evan- 
gelical associations. There was a total 
attendance of 915 students; 213 were 
volunteers from the mission field, and 
134 were women. Twenty-four differ- 
ent nationalities were represeuted. 


Might as well try to cultivate sun- 
flowers in an ice-house as to have God’s 
children grow in grace ina cold, for- 
mal church, 

God must shine in your heart and on 
your life before you can shine on 
others. 


The nearer the sinner is to his natural 
birthday, the nearer is he to his spirit- 
ual birth. Ten years on the road to 
hell is nothing so bad as forty. Then 
see my point: Load your children to 
Christ. 

Which Scripture are you living by 
asa rule of faith and practice, Ecclesi 
astes, 5:13, or 2 Cor.,9:6,7? Getyour 
Bible at once and see. Have faith in 
God and do not fear to live according 
to His word. 

_—_———s + oe 

Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Later Gleanings, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical, and the 
‘Concordance to the Greek Testa- 
ment,” edited by the Reva. W. F. 
Moulton and A. 8. Gedden, will be pub- 





Was spread the world over, when the 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 
WHereas, He who rules above 
has seen fit in His providence to re- 
move from us our beloved brother, A. 
J. Morefield, who died on the 17th day 
of February, 1897, in the 36th year of 
his age. 

Resolved 1, That while we deeply 

sympathize with the family and friends 

of our deceased brother, they may be 

guided by an all. wide Bpovidence, who 

doeth all things well 

2 That in the death of Bro. More: 

field the Alliance has lost a good mem 

ber and the community a good citizen 

and neighbor. 

3 That in token of our respect and 

love for our brother the Lodge be 

draped in mourning for thirty days. 

4. Toat these resolutions be spread 

upon the record and & copy be sent to 

the family anda copy to Webster's 

Weekly and Tor PRoGRESSIVE FaRMER 

for publication. 

R. L. SAUNDERS, 

J. E. STANFIELD, 

G. W. Mc7oLium, 
Committee. 


NOTICE, 





We find that our file papers for April 
14th, Auzust 11th, and Nov. 17ch, 1896, 
are short. It any of our sutscribers 
have papers of the above dates, they 
will confer a great favor by sending 
same to us at once. Please look amon 
your papers and find them. . 
Respectfully, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


"WAV hes. 


WANTED.—Five hundred new sub. 
—" to enter our list during this 
wee 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. ©. 


Southern Railway 


Condensed Schedule. 
IN EFFECT NOV. 22, 1896. 


Trains LEAVE RALEIGH DAILy. 

NORFOLK AND CHATTANOOGA LIMITED. 
3:40 p. m. Daily.—Solid vestibule 
trains with sleeper from Norfolk to 
Chattanooga via Salisbury, Morganton, 
Asheville, Hot Springs and Knoxville. 
Connects at Durham for Oxford, 
Clarksville and Keysville, except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with the Wash- 
ington and Southwestern Vestibule 
(Limited) train for all poins North and 
with main line train No. 12 for Dan- 
ville, Richmond and intermediate local 
stations; also, has connection for Win- 
ston-Salem and with main line train 
No. 35, ‘‘United States Fast Mail” for 
Charlotte, Spartansburg, Greenville, 
Atlanta and all points South; also, 
Columbia, Augusta, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonville and all points in 
Florida. Sleeping Car for Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and at Charlotte with 
Sleeping Car for Augusta. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 
11:45 a. m. Daily.—Solid train’ con 
sisting of Pullman Sleeping car and 
coaches from Chattanooga to Norfolk, 
arriving at Norfolk at 5 a. m., in time 
to connect with the Old Dominion 
Merchants’ and Miners’, Norfolk and 
Washington and Baltimore, Chesa. 
peake and Richmond §. 8. Co’s for all 
points North and East. 

Connects at Selma for Fayetteville 
and intermediate stations on the Wil- 
son and Fayetteville Short Cut daily, 
except Sunday for Newbern and More- 
head City daily for Goldsboro and Wil 
mington and intermeeiate stations on 
the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad. 

Express Train. 
8:30 a. m. Daily.—Connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Keysville, Richmond; 
at Greensboro for Washington and all 
points North, 

Express Train, 
3:09 p. m. Daily—For Goldsboro and 
intermediate stations. 

Local Accommodation, 

2:00 a. m.—Connects at Greensboro 
for all points for North and South and 
Winston Salem and points on _ the 
Northwestern and North Carolina Rail- 
road. At Salisbury, for all points in 
Western North Carolina, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Cincinnati snd westerns points; 
at Charlotte, for Spartanburg, Green- 
ville, Athens, Atlanta and all points 
South. 
TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH, N. C.: 

Express Train, 
3:05 p. m. Daily.—From Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Greensboro and all pointe 
South. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited, 
3:40 p.m. Daily.—From all pointe 
east, Norfolk, Tarboro, Wilson and 
water lines. 

From Goldsboro, Wilmington, Fay- 
1, and all points in Eastern Caro- 

ina. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 

11:45 a. m. Daily.—From New York 
Washington, Lynchburg, Danville and 
Greensboro, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Hot Springs and Asheville. 

Express Train, 
8:53a. m. Daily.—From Goldsboro 
and intermediate stations, 

Local, 

7:20 a. m. Daily.—From Greensboro 
and all points North and South. Sleep- 
ing car from Greensboro to Raleigh. 
9:00 p. m Daily except Sunday.— 
From Goldsboro and all points East. 
Local freight trains also carry pas- 
sengers. 
Pullman cars on night train from 
Raleigh to Greensboro. 
Double daily trains between Raleigh, 
Charlotte and Atlanta. Quick time; 
unexcelled accommodation. 

W. H. GrREEn, 
General Superintendent, 
W. A. TURE, 

General Passenger t, 
Washington, D. O. 
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Clinton Corn Shelier—It is light and 
cheap. Has been in use for over a half 
century. Suitable for all grades of or 
dinary corn. Price f.o. b York, Pa., 
with one balance wheel, $3; with two 
balance wheels, $3 30 We handle all 
styles of corn shellers. 





~ 


The Harrison Cultivator, It has three 
sweeps 10, 14 and 18 inches and one 
point all made of best steel and pol 
ished. Can be set torun deep orshal- 
low, or to take hard or light land. 


Price, f. o. b. Cary, N. ©....... $1 75 
SPRAYER: 

This ma 
chine con- 
sists of a 
COPPER 
tank, hold 
ing 5 gals., 
a brass 
pump, a 
com bina. 
tion Ver- 
morel noz- 
zle, a fine 
strainer 
set inside, 
4 feet best 
rubber 
hose, 8 
brass pipe 15 inches long, with stop 
cock. Throws a spray 10 to 15 feet. 
Weight, empty, 14 lbs.; full, 60 lbs 
Price, f. 0. b. Lockport, N. Y., with 
agitator, $8 50; without, $7 50. 


There is no doubt 
that our ORGANS are 
eqial to the best 
mde. Instyle, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, we ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. They are made 
by a thoroughly re- 

liable concern and 
» re warranted for 10 








years. 
Prices, inciuaing stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Corolins) : 


This cutter is the best lever machine 
on the market for cutting all kinds 
of feed. Is strong and durable and 
alwaysready. Price, f. 0, b. Greens 
BOLO. IN. ©... cncrccesesseneee® $2 50. 





Feed Cutter with crank. These ma 
chines are light, but strong and ser: 
vicable. Adapted to cutting ail kinds 
of forage, greenordry. Price, f. 0.b 
Richmond, Va, 1 knife, 7 in., $9 00; 
2 knives, 7 in., $11.00; L knife 8} in., 
$12 10; 2 knives, 8} in, $1375 We 
handle power machines also. 





Thissaddle, fair leather 

skirts, plain kip seat, for 

$180. We have saddles 
forevery member of the o 
family, at prices that 

cannot be undersold. 





J. M, Cup, Traffic Manager, 
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4 i ings or workman. 
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_T. IVEY, 8. B. A, Hillsboro N.C. 


CANE MILLS 

20,000 in actual 
use. Correctly 
proportioned, 
Strong, light run 
ning and of fine 
*4 finish. Guaran 
“| teed against all 
|| breakage result 
| ing from original 
defects in cast- 


=—% 


ra — ship. 
Price, freight paid......... $21 to $42 


Buggy Harness 
(good value) for 
$4 20. All styles, 
grades and prices 
of buggy, car 
risge and wegon 
narness. 


HANDY COBBLER 


ea eet 





— 
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NAILS 








This outfit will save many a dollar for 
repairs that could just as well be 


done at home. 


A stitch in time 


saves nine, and may save a serious 


accident. 
livered at any 
each. Single 
nati, $1 80. 


Price in 4 dozen lots de. 


railroad station. $1 85 
one, f. o. b. Cincin- 


% Points on Business: 


Take care of the Alliance Business Agency and it will take care of you. 
The agency is more than the ‘,Right Arm.” It is the soul and body of the Alliance. 
Patronize the Agency and you are patronizing your own institution. 
Write for illustrated Catalogues of any article wanted which is not sufficiently explained below, 
Do not ask us to ship C O D. or Bill of Lading attached. Send the money. 
[> ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


A foolish man buys elsewhere. 


We are under bond and responsible. 








Caron*Na CooK Stove Thea Agency has been 
handling these stoves for eight years with entire 
satisfaction. Price, with full set of ware and 
pipe ready to set, f. o. b. Greensboro, N. C., $10. 
— Improved 

High Arm Al- 
liance. It has 
”o superior in 
range and 
quality of 
work. Is fine- 
ly ornamen- 
ted and well 





: set of attach- 
ments with each machine, and a guar- 
antee for ten years. Ten days’ trial. 
If not_satisfactory money will be re- 
funded. The Agency has handled 
about 2,000 of these machines. Price, 
delivered at any railroad station in 
North Carolina........ Neeaqenee $18 50. 





OcALLA WHEELBAROW—Best material and 





workmanship. Price, f. o. b. Cary, N- O., $3.00. 


















































Farmers neea music, Your gons and your daughters have to be educated. 
It is foolish to give $300 to $400 for a piano when eee can get superior instru- 


ment for $150 to $200. Our pianos are made by we anu 
(The agent who tells you that they are ‘‘snide” goods or ‘‘stensiled” 


facturere. 


known and reliable manu- 


simply misrepresents.) Delivered at any railroad station in North Carolina 


freight prepaid. 





The Tron Age Combination ¢ ultivator. ‘i C 
be, ina moment changed to any of the combinations 


of small plants 


Can 


Adapted to various needs, especially the cultivation 


with fewer and 


broader hoes. set cerp or shallow, close or wide. It is the Genuine and bought direct from the 


manufacturers. 


Price, f. 0. b. Philadelphia—No. 1. p 
No 1. with p!ain whee! and Horse Hoe combined $4 15 


plain, $275; No.1 with plain wheel, 15; 
For jever adjusting attachment add 60c, 


Write for cuts and prices of all styles of walking and ridine en'tivators, garden hoes.and plows 








It gives satisfaction. 
neatly trimmed. 


huba. 





OUK LEADER 


Is strong, light and serviceable. 
Price, f. 0. b. Cincinnati, $26 00; with top, $30 02. 


Well painted and 














All our wagons have steel axle, or thimbie skeins, patent wheels, or common 


Axe made of the best material and fully guaranteed. Price, one horse 


complete, f. o. b. Cary, N. O., $22 50; two-horse, $32 50, 
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WEEKLY DIGEST 
Of Experiment Station Bulletins. 
CORN CULTURE. 

Bulletin 46, of Illinois Station, 64 of 
Kansas Station, and 46 of Maryland 
Station detail experiments in corn cul- 
ture. 

At the Illinois Station some plats 
were cuitivatea 1 inch deep, others 2 
inches, others 3, and so on up to 6 
inches deep, and others wore not culti 
vated at all, but had ail grass and 

. weeds pulled out by hand, and others 
still were mulched 6 inches deep with 
straw and received no cultivation or 
weeding. The mulched plats yielded 
an average of 94 bushels per acre; those 
uncultivated but hand weeded, 87 
bushels; those cultivated 3 inches deep 
and those 6 inches deep, gave the same 
yield— 86 bushels per acre; those culti 
vated linch deep yielded 85 bushels; 
those 4 inches deep, 83 bushels; and 
those plowed with a shovel plow, 81 
bushels. In previous years tests at 
that station, shallow cultivation has 
alwaye given beat results, but 96 was 
@ year of abundant rainfall, and little 
cultivation was necessary except to 
keep down weeds. 

In variety tests, of 18 varieties, Boone 
County White stood first, Leaming 
second, and Legal Tender third, yield- 
ing 1074, 107, and $7 bushels per acre, 
respectively. 

At the Kansas Station, corn planted 
the last of April and first week of May, 
has done better for several years than 
that planted earlier. The number of 
cultivations giving best resuits depends 
on soil, climate and season. In 1896, 
which was almost an ideal corn season, 
4;cultivations gave better results at the 
Kansas Station than fewer or moreand 
the same was true in 95. At that Sta- 
tion, corn planted in listing furrows 
has given better results than that 
planted on surface plowed land, and as 
to method of cultivating, where the 
first two plowings given before the 
roots had extended into the middles 
were deep and the last two shallow, 
larger yields were obtained than from 
all shallow or all deep cultivation. In 
both °95 and ’96 corn was grown on 
plats that had been subsoiled in the 
spring and others that had been sub 
soiled the previous fall, and in all cases 
these plats gave aslightly smailer yield 
than the unsubsoiled plats. The bulle 
tin states that this is due to the fact 
that the subsoil at the Station is nat 
urally porous and both ’95 and ’96 were 
characterized by an abundant rainfall. 
In dry seasons, and on lands having a 
compact subsoil, subsoiling in the fall 
uniformly pays well. Yive years tests 
show that seed grains from the butts 
and tips of the ear give quite as good 
resulta as those from the middle. Corn 
on land broken the previous fall has 
given better results than that on spring 
plowed lands. In both 95 and 96 the 
medium and late varieties gave much 
better yields than early varieties; but 
inadry season, early kinds might do 
much better than the others. The 
varieties giving best average yields for 
3 years at Kansas Station, in the order 
named are as follows: Early Thomp 
son, Hartman’s Early White, Pride of 

Kansas, and Boone County White. 

At the Maryland Station 3 years tests 
prove that commercial fertilizers do 
not pay on corn; but that Crimson 
clover plowed under increased the 
corn yield 6} buehels per acre, and turn 
ing under another crop of Crimson 
clover on the same land the next year 
gavea further increase of 7} bushels 
per acre. Wide rows show slightly a 
better average yield than narrow rows, 
and the expense of cultivating is less. 
In four years tests deep and shallow 
culture chow practically the same aver 
age yield. Three cultivations have 
given slightly better yields than five 
Drilled corn has given ten per cent. 
better yield than checks. Ten bushels 
of lime por acre proved more profitable 
than any greater or less quantity. 

COTTON CULTURE. 

Bulletins 35, of Georgia St@&¥ion, and 
76 and 78, of Alabama Station, detail 
extended experiments in the culture cf 
cott.n—the most popular of all South- 
ern crops, because itis least affected 
by changes of weather of all summer 
crops, and it always finds ready sale 
for spot cash. It is sensitive to changes 
of weather, but its growing season is 
80 long that it has time to recover. Be 
tween April and November it receives 
good as well as bad weather, and hence 
it is never curtailed in yield more than 
one-third-or one-fourth. ‘‘Only half a 
crop” is often spoken of, but it isa 
myth, so far as cotton is concerned. 
No other crop is so certain of a fair 
yield ae cotton. 

At the Georgia Siation, as through. 
out the cotton belt, the season was bad 
for cotton; yet, the station crop was 
17 bales from 16 acres. 

Every farmer wants ‘‘the best seed,” 
but there is wide difference as to the 
leading characteristic of the best cot- 

ton. One insists on big boll, others on 
alarge per centage of lint. others on 
small seed, others on cluster fruiting, 
and so on, but all aim to get the kind 
that will give the largcst profit per 


acre, and that is the point aimed at in 
the Georgia tests. Twenty varieties 
were tested, the seeding obtained from 
the originators. The tests show that 
in both ‘95 and ‘96 the 9 varieties giv- 
ing the heaviest total yields also gave 
the largest per centage of lint, and that 
they had the largest bolls and, with 
one exception the Jargest seeds, and 
were the earliest. In money value per 
acre they stood in the following order: 
Texas Oak, Strickiand’s Improved, 
King’s Improved, Nancy Hanks, Cleve 
land’s Improved, Jones’ Reimproved, 
Minor’s, Trustt’s Improved, Jones’ Im- 
proved. Excepting Texas Oak and 
Strickland’s Improved, none of them 
gave much yield after Sept. 15. 

In six years tests at the Georgia Sta- 
tion. as to distance, 4 feet by 1 foot 
gave the best yield 4 times, 4x2 once, 
and 4x3 once, 4x4 standing last every 
tive. The conclusion is, that on land 
of average fertility, with rows 4 feet 
apart, the plants should stand 1 foot 
apart in the row, and on rich land two 
to three feet, while on poor land they 
should stand 8 or 10 inches apart. 

In these tests as to best width be 
tween rows, results show that the best 
yield is obtained when thespace allotted 
to each plant is as near the form of a 
equare as possible, and the lightest 
yield was obtained from rows 3 feet 
apart and plants 2 feet apart in the 
row. Of course the rows require less 
work, but the difference in yield more 
than paid the differencs in cost. Valu- 
ing cotton at 7 cents per pound, that 
planted 3:2 yielded $5 25 per acre more 
than that planted 4xi4 and $20 more 
than that planted 6x1. On very rich 
land, probably 3x3 would give beat re- 
sults, 

It was found that the gain in yield 
obtained by applying part of the fertili- 
zer before planting and part in the 
opening furrow at time of planting 
was not sufficient to pay for the extra 
work. But small doses of quickly 
soluble fertilizers like nitrate of soda 
at time of second working paid. Phos- 
phoric acid in the form of acid phos- 
phate gave much better resuits than in 
the form of raw bone meal. Both mu- 
riate and sulphate of potash increased 
the yield up to 36 pounds per acre, but 
when more than that was applied the 
yield was reduced in proportion to the 
excess. The best,fertilizer formula was 
found to be as follows: 468 pounds 
acid phosphate, 36 pounds muriate of 
potash and 286 pounds of cottonseed 
meal per acre, costing about $6.40 and 
fully doubled the yield of cotton. 

At the Alabama Station Hutchinson’s 
Storm Prolific yielded the largest profit 
per acre, Truitt’s Improved standing 
second, Dickson Cluster third, Peerless 
fourth, and King fifth. Neither Texas 
Oak nor Strickland, which stood first 
and second at the Georgia Station, 
were in the Alabama test. Seed from 
different parts of the cotton growing 
belt showed very little difference in 
productiveness nor was there any ap- 
parent difference in the yield from 
fresh seed and two year old seed. The 
use of the roller after planting caused 
earlier sprouting and a better stand. 
Io rows 34 feet apart larger yields were 
obtained where the plants stood 12 to 
18 inches apart than where they stood 
24, 30, or 86 inches apart. Subsciled 
land yielded $3 50 worth of cotton and 
seed per acre more than uneubsoiled 
land. The subsoil was stiff and the 
season dry. Where all the fertilizer 
was bedded on the yield was slightly 
better than where part was kept back 
and put into the drill, A mixture of 
kainit and cotton seed meal gave a 
larger profit than any other combina 
tion of fertilizers used. Acid phosphate 
was superior to Florida soft phosphate. 
Lime gave no increase on either grey, 
sandy, or red soil. Nitrogen in crushed 
cotton seed was equal, pound for pound, 
of pure nitrogen to the nitrogen in cot 
ton seed meal. In other worde, a ton 
of cotton seed proved equal to 922 
pounds of cotton seed meal. Hence, 
when cotton seed meal is $20 per ton, 
cotton seed are worth $9 20 per ton, 
and if exchanged ehould bring tbe 
farmer enough more than $9 20 to pay 
hauling both ways. In these fertilizer 
tests, 27 farmers in different parts of 
Alabama co operate with the station. 

POTATO CULTURE. 

Bulletin 76, of Ohio Station, 130, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., 113, of Geneva, N. Y., 
Station. 120, of New Jersey Station, 46, 
of Maryland Station, and 41, of New 
Hampshire Station, detail « xperimenta 
in varioue phases of potato growing. 

The QObio tests show that changing 
seed in order to secure improved varie 
ties or seed grown on a different soil or 
in a different climate are all uncertain 
in results. The greatest importance is 
to keep seed till planting time so as to 
avoid « xhaustion of vitality by sprout 
ing. Cold storage is the best means of 
doing this. Cool storage with good 
ventilation is next best. In the South, 
seed from the second or fall ‘crop are 
used for spring planting and seed from 
the spring crop are planted in the fall, 
thus using the seed before they are old 
enough to eprout in storage. A good 
crop can be secured in Ohio by plant- 





ing as late as July Ist, provided the 


| 


|geed are in good condition; and, con 


turing kinds. 


and exposed to strong light but not sun 


planting usually gives emaller crops, 
but the advantages are, they may fol- 


keep better than the earlier plantings. 


sublimate solution sometime before 
planting, and should bo spread out to 
dry before cutting. Such treatment 
does no good if the land grew scabby 
potatoes the previous year. Use fresh 
land. Insects carry potato blight from 
one hill to another. Never plant a 
potato showing a black ring when cut. 
Spray with 6 ounces Paris green mixed 
in a barrel of Bordeaux mixture.. Of 
the new varieties tested, the best early 
kinds were Bovee, Early Michigan, 
Early Thoroughbred; best late, Car- 
man No. 3, Country Gentleman, Enor- 
mous, Uncle Sam, In fertilizer tests 
superphosphate increased the yield at 
a cost of 5 to 6 cents per bushel of the 
increase. Dissolved bone black did no 
better and slag phosphate not so weil. 
Wheat bran as a fertilizer was better 
than linseed meal. Superphosphate, 
nitrate of soda, and muriate of potash 
mixed gave better results than either 
alone. 

The Ithaca tests show that most New 
York soils are rich enough for potatoes, 
and with potatces at 25 cents per bushel 
and fertilizers at $25 per ton, it is far 
better to give the best culture to bring 
out the full virtue of what is already 
in the soil. The average yield is only 
one third what it would be with proper 
culture. The low yield is more due to 
lack of moisture than lack of fertility, 
and good culture will husband moist 
ure. For this purpose, level culture is 
best. The foliage must be kept free of 
injury by insects or blight. 

The Geneva bulletin is confined to a 
consideration of the cause and cure of 
pimples. It was found that the grub 
of the flea beetle caused the pimples by 
gnawing the tubers. Spraying the 
vines with Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green protects against both blight and 
flea beetles. . , 

_ The New Jersey tests show sulphur 
and kainit, 300 pounds of each per acre, 
to be the best remedy for soil rot and 
scab, increasing the yield of marketable 
potatoes 125 baskets per acre. Seed 
pieces from the middie of the potato 
gave amuch better yield than those 
from either end. Irrigation increased 
ecabbinecs. In applying sulphur and 
kainit, mix them sow in the furrow 
opened for planting and run a shovel 
plow through to mix with the soil. 

At the Maryland Station, Van Guard, 
Summit, and Milwaukee gave best 
yields. In 3 years tests early cifitiva- 
tion give better results than late, and 
ridgesslightly better than level culture 
Narrow rows yield more per acre thaa 
wide ones, and deep and shallow cul- 
ture show little diff-rence. ° 

The New Hampshire bulletin states 
that such varieties as Rural New 
Yorker,No. 2, American Wonder, Early 
Rose and White Star do well nearly 
everywhere, while many other kinds 
do well in certain localities only, and 
actual test by the grower is necessary 
to determine what ars best for his local- 
ity. Of 80 varieties tested at New 
Hampshire Station, Reeve’s Rose, 
White Rose, Vick’s Perfection, and 

v. Ruek gave best yields in theorder 
named. The highest yield (Reeve’s 
Rose) was 453 bushels per acre, and the 
lowest (Early Market) but 99; A few 
potatoes of the 15 best varieties will be 
sent free to such New York farmers as 
are experienced potato growers and 
will agree to report results to the 
station, 
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WORDS PEOPLE SPEAK. 


Few people realize how limited are 
their vocabularies, despite the many 
thousand words in the English lan- 
guage. It is said that aperson of edu. 
cation generally getsalong very com: 
fortably with a vocabulary of less than 
2,000 different words. On the other 
hand, uneducated people manage to 
express their ideas all their lives with 
the use of but a few hundred worde, 
repeating one or twoof these, however- 
& great many times. A recent experi 


run in groves. Twenty five men and 
twenty five women, 


tious of 758 words. 


the men, against 520 by the women, 
Of the 353 articles of dress enumerated, 
224 were found in the women’s pap: rs, 





claimed 169, 


trary to expectations, medium and late 
varieties give better results in late 
planting than the early or quickly ma- 
Potatoes spread one 
layer deep on a barn floor or in shallow 
boxes, several weeks before planting, 


shine, put out short, stout, green buds, 
and come up in one week, grow with 
great vigor, and mature early. Late 


low early crops of other kinds and they 


To prevent scab, seed should be sowed 
not more than one hour in the corrosive 


ment prcves how apt our minds are to 


students in a! 
psychology class, were bidden to write 
down at full speed one hundred words, | 
ail chosen at random. They did eo, 
with the curious result that out of a 
total of 5,000 words there were only 
1,266 words which occur but once; 
3,000 of the remainder being repet:- 
Of the 1.2¢6 writ- 
ten only once, 746 were set down by 


while of the 237 articles of food, they 


POULTRY YARD 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ittsburgh. 





EARLY CHICKS, 


demands early hatched chickens. Un 


to ‘‘eat their heads off.” 


comes to sitting early chickens out of 


early eggs have a provoking way of 
flatly (and cdorously) refusing to hatch. 
The trouble is generally with the hens 
that laid the eggs—they were out of 
condition. In our zeal to mako the 
hens lay well during the winter when 
eggs are high we are likely to overfeed 
them and to get them fat. Then the 
germs become weakened and fail to 
hatch. Again winter layers are not 
apt to take sufficient exercise to make 
the germs of the eggs strong and fer. 


tile. 
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PROFITS OF PURE BREEDS. 


A good many times it may seem like 
@ sinful waste of money to pay the 
prices that are asked for high class 
poultry or ezgs from yards of high-class 
fowls. Woether it ia or is not depends 
altogether on the purpose the breeder 
has in view. If he is going to raise 
fowls just because his neighbor does, 
and is not going to give them the best 
care he can, it is worse than a waste of 
money to pay anything above the mar 
ket price for eggs or breeding stock 
The man who thinks one hen as good 
as another has no use for pure breeds, 
for he would be out of his place with 
them, and they would not be any more 
profitable than the scrawniest mongrels 
that ever hunted a scanty living in the 
manure piles of the careless farmer. 
While pure bred poultry is much bet- 
ter than mongrels when wellcared for, 
it is not as good if neglected. The na- 
tive hen whose ancestors for untold 
generations have had their combs fro 
zen off during the first winter of their 
life, has become hardened to that sori 
of thing by inheritance, ard can live 
out of doors when a better bred fowl 
would die. With ordinary good care 
the pure bred fowl! will return a profit 
on its cost, and this makes the care of 
it profitable. With the very best pos 
sible care the average mongrel of our 
farms will never lay enough eggs to 
half pay for the feed she consumes, 
and, therefore, is not profitable under 
any circumstances. It has beena good 
many years since the writer war 
laughed at for paying $2 for thir. n 
eggs, but it was not many years after 
that time before he was selling all the 
eggs his hene would produces for that 
price and getting about eight times the 
market price for all the fowls he could 
raise that were good encugh to eell as 
breeders. The culls brought mure ix 
the market than the best morgrels sold 
for, because when they were sold thes 
were all alike in weight and color «ai 
skin, so the pure bred stock was a big 
investment. 

The mau who breeds pure bred peu! 
try will never lack for a murket for his 
breeding stock if it is really good and 
has been well grown. The markei fo: 
“fancy” poultry, so cailed, is as rezular 
and as reliable as that for poultry for 
food. It has been getting better every 
year for ten years and the cutlook for 
the future is as bright ag it ever 
was. The farm where poultry is kept 
will be more prcfitable if that poultry 
is one of the recognized pure breeds. — 
Farmers’ Voice. 
i> + - 
Every year many people begin pcu'- 
try keeping wiih a vague notion thet 
it ia an easy way to get a living, all the 
work being done mainly by the hens. 
But euch persons inevitably fail, as 
they ought. There is no easy way to 
succees in anything. To keep fowls 
free from vermin and disease needs 
constant attention anda good deal of 
dirty and very disagreeable manual 
labor 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to sto 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
mean a radical cure, I have made the disease of 
} FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a lifes 
i long study. warrant my remedy to cure the worst 

cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
| not now receiving acure. Send at once fora treatise 

and a Froe Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Exe 
press and Fostoitice address. 


Prof.W.H.PEEKE,F.D.,4CedarSt. NewYork 
Rat- proof Harness Oil. 


Best Harness Oil in the world; keeps them 
soft and pliable; will wear twice as long. Rats 
will not« ut harness when oiled with this prepa- 
ration which should recommend it toevery per- 
son using harness; 1000 one gallon cans for tale 
at $1.00 percan. Cash with order, 


Addr 83 J E. RUE, 
Littleton, N. C. 


(No 213, 
Watch the label on your paper and 
renew when your subscription expires, 


























It is coming to be more generally un- 
derstood that profitable poultry keeping 


less the pullets can be got to laying in 
the fall, any subsequent returns from 
them during their first year will be 
seriously handicapped by the expense 
of keeping them through the first win- 
ter without @py production of eggs. 
Then, too, it is necessary to set the 
chicks owt early in order to get the 
ecckerels off to market while prices 
are good and before they have a chance 
In these days 
of incubators early hatching is a very 
simple matter, so far as the mechanical 
part of the work goes; but when it 


early eggs—ah! there’s the rub. The 
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It is slow, tedious work to cut the 
potato seed for planting large flelds. 
Yet with most kinds of potatoes the cut 
seed is a necessity, for if the seed is 
planted whole there will be too many 
small potatoes from crowding of so 
many atalksina hill. It istrue not all 
the eyes on a whole or even of a cut 
potato wili grow, but if seed is planted 
whole there will be far too many for 
prefit, Itis dirty work cutting poto- 
toes, not so much from the soil adher- 
ing to them as from the potato juice, 
which discolors and rusts the knife and 
atains the hands. This discoloring is 
easily removed by wotting the hands 
in pure water without soap, and then 
bolding them over one or two burning 
sulphur matches. The fumes of sul. 
phur are excellent to bleach anything. 


POMONA HILL NURE&SERiitz. 
POMONA, N. ©. 
Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on th: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt) 
years. Up with the times with ali the new as we!. 
asthe old fruits that are suited tomy trade 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The ret 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit and flow 


ers I have, as shown in my new illustrate: 
catalogue, free to all. Agents wanted. 
(1898) J. VAN LINDLEY. Prov 


llustrated Cata: p 
W: 












1 {ogue for stamp. 
Medal and Diploma Awarded at the World’s Faln 
. A, F. WILLIAMS, &] Race Bt. Bristol. Ct « 


G WELL MACH’Y 

: LIF TS, oa 
ENGINES ‘Gav 
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L WORKS. 2% 


- DALLAS,TEX 


rf hy Hon Catholic cess 


ONLY TEN CENTS PER ANNUM. 


To any non-Catholic in North Carolina we will 
send ter oniy ten cents per annum rRU tH. a 
Catholic Magazine devoted to giving TRUE ex- 
planationso: the Car bolicchurch—that is,of the 
Cathboife church as it is. not as Caricatured and 


misrepresented. Address: eraiion 

. 8s. F. PRICE, aleigh, 
oe TRUTH, “x.c: 

eer TRUTH can also be found at Williams & 


Manager, 
Co ’s Rook Store. "a: ettevili st., who also take 
subscriptions for the same 





BRASS BAND 
i Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 
raeuts for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 


est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalo, » 400 

Llustrations, mailed sree; it gives and 

Music & Intruct’ns for Amateur Bands, 
LYON & 2 : 


SALY, 
80 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 








Fm MOSELEY’S 
: OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


_ PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
NOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. €O., CLINTON, 1OWA. 


CTV ELLE bara 


sti} 





CAROLINA DRUG CO., 
McRa®m OLD STAND 
Raleigh, N- Cc. 


uu 





Bi ie ' , in 
a tan tine ot 20008 and Blood Purifiers rust tne 
things for that tired feeling you always have in 
the spring, 


BAROLINA DRUE GOMPENY 


COR WILMINGTON AND MAFKET STS , 





hickens BY STEAM 


| EXCELSIOR incchetor 


3 \ Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat 
Pies tng. hou 











sands in successia 


GEO, He STAIL 
WITS to12es. GihNt Gunes Tih} 








THIS SCYTHE WRENCH - 
(Patent applied for, IS NEVER Lost. 





¥ .>¢ enagert inevery coun- 

ty to sell this wrench to farmers 

It fits all scytnes. Toshow it is to 

sel it. Samele wrench by n ail 

LO cts ;6fcr $1. Partien ars free 

Aadress: H. O. KRUS. HKE, 
Rerlin Wis. 








Confidence Restered. 





of pr This shows that 
fed Sowing and like to buy it 
rather than those who attempt to appropriate it 
without »v license . 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





It costs a great deal of money to run 
a paper like The Progressive Farmer 
rh gm ‘owe anything, send the money 
to-day. Don’t wait until to-morrow. 














7 If you want to hear 


a 
everything about 
SOUTH. enclose nine 
ver quarter in a com. 
mon, on for a 
year’s subscriptio 
MISSOURL AND 
2 ARKANSAS FAR. 
AND MER AND FRUIT. 
+ MAN It tells you 

where to get cheap 

farming, fruit, graz. 

ing and timbered 

lands; where to go to 

towns. new railroads 

and where to make 

pasting investments, 

The largest and handsomest HOMESEEKERS pa. 
per in tie United Staies. 
Address: R. J. PROFITT, Publisher. 
Kansas City, Mo, 


fish. hunt and for 
health; about new 





Don't risk the loss of time, labor and ground 
by planting seeds of unknown qual- 
ity. The market is full of cheap. 


unreliable seeds. FERRY’S SEEDS 
srealways the best ; do not accept 


any substitute. Seed Annual Free, 
D. M. FERRY & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 











DOUBLE DAILY 
SERVICE 


—t0— 

ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS, 
WILMINGTON. NEW ORLEANS, 
CHATTANOOGA NASHVILLE 



































NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 

; RICHMOND. 
H 4 
Schedule in Effect February 7, 1867, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 408. No. 4i. 
Lv. New York, Penn. R. KR. *11(0am *9 00pm 
Lv. Philadelphia, bid 12pm 1205am 
Lv Baltimore * 815~-m 2i0am 
Lv. Washington. ves 440 pm 430 am 
Lv_Ricbmond, A.C L. 856 pm 905 am 
Lv. Norfolk, S.A. L., *835 pm *905 am 
Lv. Portsmouth, s¥ 845pm 9 Bam 
Lv. Weidon, *1) 28pm *1155 am 
Ar. Henderson, “12 d6am_ #139 pm 
Ar. Durham, i 47 32am +405 pm 
Lv. Durham, “— 4520pm_ til lam 
Ar. Ra eizh, - *2\6am *334 pm 
Ar, Santord, * 335 am § 8 pm 
Ar Southern Pines, ni 422am 5 455 pm 
Ar. Hamiet - 56!0am 6 53 pm 
Ar. Wadesboro, ” 6 54am 811 pm 
Ar. Monroe ~ 643em 92pm 
Ar. Charlotte, *8 30 am *1025 pm 
Ar. Chester.  *810am_ *i 47 pm 
Ly. Columbi+, C N. & L. it. FES ciceny ae m 
Ar. Clinton S.a. L. 45am 712 10am 
Ar. Greenwood, ne 1035am 1 07 ara 
Ar. A bbevi.le, _ 1] ® am 140 am 
Ar Eiberton, ’ 1267 pm 2 41 a 
ar. Athens, 4 ijjpm = 3 
Ar. Winder, me 159 pm 4 
Ar Atiarta, (Centraltime) 250 pia 5 Wa 


NOKTHBCUND 














(Central time: No. 402, 
Lv. Atlanta, 8. A. L. 412 000'n 
Lv. Winder, i 240 pm 
Lv Athens, “ 3 16pm 
Ly. Eiberton, bad 415 pm 
Ly. Abbevilie he 615 vm 
Lv. Greenwood, » 541 pm 
Ly. Clinton, sia *6 34pm *3 05 am 
Ar. Columbia, C.N & L.R.R.. . _ +7 00am 
Ly. Chester. SA.L. *813pm_ 433 am 
Ar, Charlotte, : *10 25 pm__*8 30am 
Lv. Monroe, » *940 pm 46:5 am 
Ly. Hamlet, 0“ #1 3 pm_8 bam 
Ar. Wilmi: xton 550 am * 30 pm 






~~ *234am 9 


Lv. Southern Pines, * 
sae *216am 11:35 


Lv. Rateigh, 





Ar. Henderson. a 323am_ *1 (0 pm 
Ar. Durham, *732am 740° pm 
Lv.Durham, #50 pm_ +11 10am 
Ar. We'don, *4 55 am 


Ar. Richmond, A.C L, 8154am 
Ar. Washington Penn R.R., 123i pm 11 
Ar. Baltimore, we 1423 pm 





Ar Philadeiphbia, “ 350 pm 345 am 
Ar. New York.  —s_ *623pm___*6 3 am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 7Wam = 55) pm 
Ar. Norfoik, J *7 vam 6 05 pm 


*Dai y. +Daily Ex. Sunday ¢Daily Ex Monday, 

“The At anta 
Nos. 402 and 403.-- Special, solid 
Vestinbuie Train «f Pullman sleepers and 
Coaches tetween Washington and Atlanta, 
also Puilman Sleepers between Portsmvunt® 
and Chester, 8S. C, 


“The S. A. UL. Ex- 

Nos. 3 l and 48.- ” press Solid Train. 

Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 

mouth and Atianta, Company Sleepers 
tween Coiumbia and Atianta,. 


: 

Both trains make immediate connections at 
Atianta for Monteomery Monile “ew (t 
laans, Texas California. Mexico, Chattanoeg* 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 





For Tickets Sleepers, etc. “apply to 
H. 8. LEARD,S. A. L Pass Agt.,. 
Raleigh, N. © 


E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVER, 
Vice-President and Gen’! Mer. _ Traffic Mat 
V. E. McREE T. J. ANDEX&-ON, 


4 ’ 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’! Pass. Agt 


General Ortfice, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 





A New Southern Journal. 


Every number of the Southern Real Heist 
Gazette, published monthly ot 128 Main street, 
Norfolk, Va., contains mucb information 0} 
valne to the prospective Southern investor. 4% 
publishes letters from Noertherners who have 
settled in the Southern country. Every perso® 
interested in Southern investments or securities 
or who is contemplating a visit South showe 
subscribe, the low price, 25 cents a year, pl 
it in easy reach of ail. 


« 
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